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The following is an extract from an Appeal made by Mr. J. D. Aticrort, F.R.A.S., who presided at the 
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** I know the Institution to be excellently managed, thereby taxing to the utmost the capacity of the present 
and to be doing a vast amount of good work, not only | building, and the demand for admission being very 
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A SCANDALOUS SESSION. 


Tue Session of 1890 bids fair to acquire for itself a primacy of 
discreditable distinction for wanton waste of Parliamentary energy, 
and for the successful application of the novel arts of deliberate, 
sustained, and unscrupulous Obstruction. - How to prevent the 
Government from governing; how to hinder the Legislature from 
legislating ; how to sap the health, exhaust the vitality, and 
undermine the lives of individual Ministers; how to damage Par- 
liamentary institutions by constantly recurring scenes, insults, 
and outrages ;—these have now become the main features in the 
strategy of Her Majesty’s Opposition for carrying on what used 
to be manly, honourable, and patriotic Party warfare. So mon- 
strous have grown the expedients, and so audacious and unblush- 
ing the conduct of those who practise them, that there is not a 
pin to choose between Sir William Harcourt, who is Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Heir Presumptive, and Mr. Labouchere or Mr. Healy; 
while Mr. Gladstone himself, when not engaged in diverting his 
restless energies elsewhere, almost invariably lends the sanction 
of his position, it is needless to say, with supreme solemnity, 
to what is nothing more nor less than a factious conspiracy 
against the working of what is unhappily an unwritten Consti- 
tution. 

The evil has to be stated in plain language, for there is always 
a danger lest offences indulged in by a number of persons should 
come to be regarded as blameless, unless the voice of moral censure 
be continually raised against them by the more conscientious por- 
tion of the community. The origin of the mischief must be traced 
back to the time when the present Leader of the Opposition, in- 
flamed to unappeasable fury by the sight of a detested rival at 
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the head of affairs, cast all patriotic scruple to the winds in the 
pursuit of vindictive passions. Unhappily, he scattered the 
seed of factious and unpatriotic opposition on ground only too pre- 
pared to grow a fertile and poisonous crop. It had long been the 
opinion of the Liberal Party, sometimes openly expressed, and 
always tacitly assumed, that the proper and permanent place of 
the Conservative Party was the Opposition Benches, and we must 
be forgiven by those who are now the best and most valued allies 
of the Government if we add that, so deep-seated was this convic- 
tion that it was sanctioned and encouraged by men who have since 
had the candour and the manliness to avow their mistake. Accord- 
ing to this theory, the Liberal Party was commissioned by Provi- 
dence to propose and carry a series of beneficent legislative 
measures, which the Conservatives were instigated by a totally 
different agency fruitlessly to resist. By all sagacious and impartial 
Liberals this one-sided theory has now been abandoned. But, in 
proportion as it has been surrendered by the candid, it has been all 
the more passionately embraced by the remainder ; and with Mr. 
Gladstone himself it has become so completely an article of faith, 
that he practically excludes what he is pleased to call the classes 
from the benefit of his comprehensive dictum about ‘‘ our own flesh 
and blood.” Unfortunately for the validity of this somewhat ex- 
clusive creed, the Conservative Party has been in office for the last 
four years, is pretty sure to remain in power for the next two, and 
will very likely, at the expiration of that period, again be entrusted 
with the responsibilities of office. The spectacle is simply madden- 
ing, not only to a fretful octogenarian, but to the youngest member 
of a political Party which considers itself thereby excluded from its 
rightful inheritance. Against such a flagrant and intolerable inver- 
sion of the nature of things, all expedients, the very basest and the 
very vulgarest, seem legitimate in the eyes of thedisinherited. Hence 
we have Obstruction, in now its full and complete development ; 
Obstruction, violent, impudent, hypocritical, persistent, systematic, 
and—if we have a Constitution at all—criminally unconstitu- 
tional. 

Such is the situation. We do not dwell on details; for they are 
‘known to everyone. Nothing would be gained by enumerating the 
days, the weeks, the months, purposely and avowedly wasted by 
the Opposition in superfluous and sterile debates, for no other 
assignable or assigned reason than that the Conservatives are in 
office, and that they are supported by the Liberal Unionists. 
There is no device, no subterfuge, no abuse of the Forms of the 
House, no simulated indignation, invented by the confessedly 
disloyal followers of Mr. Parnell, that have not been adopted and 
employed by, in substance, the whole body of the present Oppo- 
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sition. Their shame is their glory. They exult in standing 
between the Legislature and the carrying of Bills they have them- 
selves in past times advocated, extolled, and, in some instances, 
introduced into Parliament. They care nothing for Government, 
nothing for legislation, nothing for the honour of the House of 
Commons, nothing for the dignity of the Constitution, nothing for 
order, decency, or tradition. Their sole thought, their one 
anxiety, is to gratify their grudges, to give unbridled rein to their 
Party passions, and to force themselves into power over the ruins 
of all that good citizens cherish and persons of delicacy revere. 
It would require the pen of a Tacitus to compress into one 
stigmatizing sentence the depths of their political degradation. 

The position, scandalous and irritating as it is, must be faced 
with heart and patience. In one sense, too much patience has 
perhaps been exhibited, and perhaps a little more vivida vis would 
not be out of season. It is impossible for gentlemen not to 
admire the admirable composure, good breeding, and unruffled 
temper with which the First Lord of the Treasury replies to 
vulgar taunts, unmanly gibes, and intentionally worrying inter- 
pellations. But we confess we think Mr. Smith is almost too 
forbearing with these unmannerly adversaries. What is the use 
of casting pearls before swine? No doubt he often displays, by 
his quiet demeanour and direct laconic answers, the contempt he 
feels for his unmanly questioners. But there are occasions when 
a little seva indignatio would not be amiss in the treatment of 
them. There is, however, a far more important question to be 
considered than that of manner. The material point to be dealt 
with is how to defeat the shameless attempts of the Opposition to 
throw the whole machinery of government and legislation into 
disorder by a system which, akin in spirit to the nocturnal outrages 
of moonlighters, they have borrowed from their protégés of 
Mitchelstown and Tipperary. 

That the Committee appointed to consider by what means the 
passing of Bills, partly considered in one Session, can be facilitated 
in the ensuing Session of the same Parliament will report in favour 
of the adoption of a Standing Order, by virtue of which the discus- 
sion of Bills that have reached the Committee stage shall be 
resumed at that point on the resumption of Parliamentary busi- 
ness, we cannot possibly doubt; and that this remedy, duly and 
judiciously applied, will tend in some degree to foil the Obstruc- 
tionists may safely be assumed. In the present Session it is the 
Irish Land Bill that will be hung up till 1891; and we are by no 
means sure that it is not just as well that yet further opportunities 
of considering that Measure should thus be given. But, in saying 
this, we of course assume that the Local Taxation Bill, and the 
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Tithes Bill will both be carried, and become law, before Parliament 
rises for the Recess. The resistance offered to the Licensing 
Clauses of the Local Taxation Bill has for the moment been 
successful, absolutely insincere though it is on the part of all save 
a handful of Temperance fanatics; and the Government has been 
obliged to abandon them, with doubtless some loss of prestige. 
But the Government should now stand to its guns, and refuse 
to yield another inch of ground, no matter how long the Session 
may be protracted. 

But though the carrying of the two Measures we have named in 
the present Session, and the carrying over of the Irish Land Bill 
till next year, will do much to thwart these nefarious tactics, a 
great deal more will be required to baffle in perpetuity the new 
conspiracy against representative institutions and parliamentary 
government. We heartily approve of the suggestion that the 
English, like the French Legislature, should be summoned to 
meet on the second Tuesday in January. There is no reason why 
that peculiarly dreary month should not be dedicated to the con- 
genial occupation of speech-making at Westminster. But those 
speeches ought to be curtailed, and curtailed in two different 
and distinct ways. It should be laid down, as a law of the Medes 
and Persians, that the Debate on the Address can be protracted 
for only a certain number of nights; and we should say that three, 
at the very utmost, are ample. The Debate on the Address has 
become, of late years, an abuse of liberty of speech of the most 
outrageous kind. It is prolonged for no other purpose than to 
retard the progress of public business; and its length should be 
forcibly brought within proper and reasonable proportions. In the 
second place, a limit should be set to the length of the speeches 
delivered on the occasion, and, indeed, on other occasions. The 
American who said of the verbose preacher under whom it was 
his misfortune to sit, that he did not think much of a clergyman 
who could not ‘‘ strike ile in twenty minutes,” would very justly 
hold the same opinion concerning our political orators. It is rarely 
indeed that a man cannot say all he really has to say in that time ; 
and when speakers exceed that limit, it is nearly always because 
' either they have got nothing at all to say, or have not given them- 
selves the trouble beforehand to think out what it is. A Legis- 
lative Assembly that respects itself ought to have no mercy on 
these indolent or presumptuous bores. Business will never again be 
conducted with despatch in the House of Commons until the 
muzzle is forcibly put on those of its members who suffer from the 
rabies of contagious verbosity. Furthermore, a moment ought 
to be assigned at which, when it was reached, discussion on a Bill 
should be looked on as exhausted. If it be not reached by that 
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time, it can only be for the reason we have given, that the speeches 
delivered concerning it are irrelevant ; and no amount of time will 
make irrelevancy relevant. Simultaneously with much purpose- 
less and pointless discussion of a Measure in the House, there is 
discussion of a more practical and pertinent character continually 
going on in the press ; since newspaper readers would not tolerate 
for a week the vapid and nothing-to-the-point declamation which 
the House of Commons endures from its members for a whole 
Session. 

The objection is sometimes urged that it is a dangerous thing 
for the Unionist Party to forge weapons that may be turned 
against themselves, should the time come when they are in Oppo- 
sition, and Mr. Gladstone, or his heirs, in office. The objection 
will not bear close examination. As a satirist of the last century 
— A task like mine no honest man need dread, 

But every rogue and blockhead, in his stead? 


In the same way, why should the Unionist Party fear weapons 
forged against wanton Obstruction, if they, as we trust, never 
intend wantonly to obstruct? Why should they dread the 
courageous application of the closure, and the shortening of in- 
sufferably voluminous speeches, if they remain resolved, as we are 
sure they will, to do all that in them lies to uphold the real 
purposes and due decorum of debate. Moreover, even were there 
the smallest grounds for alleging that the remedies we suggest 
would constitute an infringement of liberty of discussion and of 
the due rights of the Opposition, does anyone believe that the 
Radical Party require any example in order, when in office, to 
excuse themselves for treating their opponents unfairly? What 
we propose is in itself right and just. From the Gladstonians, 
whether in opposition or in office, justice cannot now be expected, 
unless they completely alter their temper and amend their ways. 
We will go yet farther, and affirm that the Forms and Pro- 
eedure of the House of Commons require to be revised and 
amended on a large scale, and in a courageous manner, and we 
are of opinion that the present Government would do wisely to 
announce that they intend to devote the whole of the final 
Session of the present Parliament to that long and laborious task. 
This is a matter immeasurably more important and pressing than 
a Local Government Bill for Ireland, which may well be kept back 
till the persons who would be Ireland’s local governors exhibit a 
more loyal and law-abiding disposition. At the same time, when 
the House of Commons has done everything in its competency to 
protect itself against organized obstruction, people will still have 
mournfully to exclaim at times, Quid leges sine moribus? While 
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such unmannerly persons as now, in far too large numbers, 
find their way into the House of Commons, time must often be 
wasted and decorum be outraged. 

There is nearly always some consolation to be extracted from 
the most deplorable situations; and, not to conclude our remarks 
in too gloomy and austere a spirit, we may allow that there is 
comfort in the reflection that, in the present Parliament, Faction, 
while playing havoc with our domestic affairs, has not had time to 
apply its evil genius to Foreign Politics. Hence, our Foreign 
Relations are in the most satisfactory condition; the Prime 
Minister having been able to conduct them, almost unhampered 
and unchallenged. The Convention between England and Ger- 
many respecting their territorial spheres of influence in Africa 
reflects the highest credit on Lord Salisbury’s capacity as a States- 
man. It shows a masterly diplomatic mind successfully at work 
on what seemed to most persons exceedingly unpromising materials. 
The details are too fresh in the public mind to need recapitulation 
here. It is enough to remark that England and Germany are 
bound together yet more closely by this equitable reconcilia- 
tion of their competing interests at the Equator, and the peaceful 
purposes of the Triple Alliance, so unspeakably important to this 


country, have been rendered more easy and certain of accomplish- 
ment. 


Q. 


OUR FARMERS IN CHAINS.—A SEQUEL. 


In the April number of this Review its Editors were pleased to 
find place for a short article by myself, entitled ‘‘ Our Farmers in 
Chains.” This grew out of some detailed observations and inquiries 
I had made concerning the price of several common vegetables in 
the country and that paid for them, especially by working people, 
in London. Without quoting my paper at any length, I may 
mention, as a specimen of what I advanced, that while a bunch of 
about nine carrots was being sold in shops most frequented by the 
poor in such places as Lisson Grove, St. George-in-the-East, 
Bethnal Green, Shoreditch, and Limehouse, for threepence-half- 
penny, I had myself bought between sixty and seventy for precisely 
the same sum of a farmer near Thurston Station on the Great 
Eastern Railway—less than three hours distant from town. Care- 
ful comparisons between the respective cost of other vegetables at 
the two ends of this short journey (after duly ascertained allowance 
for the expense of their carriage) revealed still more striking con- 
trasts between what was received by the country producer and that 
paid by the London consumer for divers common articles of food. 
This obviously suggested that those who stood between the field 
and the shop received more than their right share. I ventured to 
contend that our present system of distribution was the relic of a 
somewhat antiquated procedure, and that the agricultural toiler 
ought to be brought into closer touch with those who ate what he 
grew. Of course, he must employ some intervening agent. He 
cannot himself sell his goods in the city. But those who handle 
and dispose of them are too many for him. A solitary farmer who 
tries to find a productive market for a small parcel of his produce 
in London (and these minor items of commerce might add an 
appreciable increment to his shrunken receipts) finds that its value 
is nearly eaten up by the way. I compared those who make an 
excessive gain out of these disappointing transactions to the super- 
fluous wheels in a watch, which minister only to the pocket of the 
watchmaker. Moreover, many country producers suffer for want 
of sufficient energy, experience, and perception. As the writer of 
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an article in the Times remarked upon what I had written, ‘‘ The 
middleman exists, as a rule, because he is active, iniclligent, and 
far-seeing, and because those with whom he deals are not so. This 
difference, however, need not always continue. We do not look 
forward to a time when Suffolk squires and farmers will be crying, 
by proxy, their produce in Commercial Road; but they may by 
forethought greatly reduce the heaviest of all octroi duties on pro- 
duce entering London—the tax levied on lethargy, ignorance, and 
adherence to old ways.” 

I have received numerous communications, public and private, 
in support of my contention that something should be done to 
mitigate the injustice complained of, and I have been struck by the 
warm consensus of the opinions on this matter which have reached 
me from all parts of the kingdom, including not merely apprecia- 
tive articles in papers representing agricultural districts, but 
notices to the same effect from those published in such cities as 
Manchester, Glasgow, and Dublin. I might quote from them at 
great length, but shortly refer to the expressions of public opinion, 
metropolitan and provincial, which I have received through papers 
of widely varied political and social colour, only in order to show 
that what I have ventured to plead for is no matter involving a 
solitary protest or an assertion of hopeless, though well-meaning, 
individual views. 

But before I began to know what the Press was pleased to say 
about what I had written, I had a courteously appreciative com- 
munication from the general manager of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way (who had read my article in this Review), containing 
suggestions and proposing an interview. Previously to this, I 
sought the counsel of several experienced and influential Suffolk 
friends. On talking the matter over with them it appeared to us 
that the ‘‘ middleman” hindrance was most acutely felt, not so 
much in the sale of agricultural produce on a large sale as in 
small transactions, such as the disposal of a few sacks of vegetables 
or hardy fruit. Here the way seemed to be narrowed or blocked. 
One neighbour had had to pay £4 5s. 10d. for the bare commission 
on his selling £12 1s. 9d. worth of turnip-tops in London. This 
was £1 5s. 7d. more than their carriage by rail, and came to be 
simply prohibitive when the cost of producing them was taken into 
account. And when he tried to turn an honest penny by his 
** walnuts,” they ‘“ brought him home about a shilling a bushel,” 
which did not pay for their gathering. These facts were published 
by him in a letter to the Times. Another acquaintance had 
launched a small consignment of turnips on the London market, 
and after waiting a little while for a response, not only received 
nothing for them, but (having lost his turnips) was charged some- 
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thing to boot. Another, who sent a quantity of vegetables, not 
merely failed to hear of them again, but heard nothing of the sacks 
in which they were packed. I might record other instances of similar 
disappointment, but will mention only one more. A farmer ! 
know of despatched a considerable amount of produce to London 
on which he expected confidently to make a good profit, the first 
item in the sum of which would certainly be represented by two 
figures. His indignation was great when he received a letter setting 
down his gain from the transaction as £7 6s. So he read the 
invoice, and gave free expression to his surprise and anger. A 
second glance at the paper before him naturally intensified these, 
for it showed that all he had got was not “‘ seven pound six,” but 
‘*seven and sixpence.” What his goods were sold for in London 
he never learned. 

The occasional revelation of the contrast between town and country 
value is, however, sometimes startling. When, one day this last 
winter, I mentioned to a near Suffolk neighbour that ‘‘ swedes ”’ were 
then selling (quite true, for I went to the shop myself) at the rate 
of six shillings a sack to poor people in Cable Street, St. George- 
in-the-East, three hours off, he said, ‘‘ We give them away here.” 
He was then standing on the platform of the Thurston Station, 
close to some of his fields. 

The result of our Suffolk conversation was to deepen an impres- 
sion I had received to the effect that the chief difficulty was felt in 
steering small parcels of goods past the clever middleman to the 
door of the retailer himself. One tenant farmer said to me, “ If 
we could only send these to London shops, and be sure of our 
money back, that would be the thing. But we don’t know where 
to send them.” Here is the hitch. 

On my return to town I called, as invited, upon Mr. Birt, the 
well-known general manager of the Great Eastern Railway, and 
realised better not merely its attitude towards the producer and 
consumer, but its desire to make a fuller use of ‘existing 
machinery.” The employment of this is, indeed, the most 
promising assurance of success. Why should not a railway com- 
pany, with its facility for the distribution as well as carriage of 
goods, become eventually the only middleman needed ? It is true 
that independent associations have made many efforts to bring 
farm, garden, and dairy produce directly into London, and (though 
some have failed, and thus have only added to the number of 
empty shells which already encumber the commercial earth) divers 
of them are doing good work in the distribution of food; but it 
must be remembered that there are now a multitude of established 
retailers engaged in the commissariat of cities, and that the open- 
ing of new stores tends to array existing shopkeepers against them, 
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and thus creates an undefined though effective atmosphere of re- 
sistance to the aims of these societies. But if the present retailer 
could obtain his goods without the intervention of superfluous 
middlemen, both he and his customer would reap the benefit of 
such an arrangement. 

It is true that the Great Eastern Railway not only carries farm 
and other produce to the London terminus, but has already pro- 
vided, to some extent, for its distribution in small parcels. The 
working of their procedure is, however, not so plain as it might 
be. It can be realised only by the application of arithmetic to the 
printed bills of the company, which state that lots of a hundred- 
weight can be carted to individuals at such and such a rate per 
ton. The perception of this involves the working out of a sum. 
There is no reason, however, why this detail should not be so 
plainly set forth in a leaflet that the simplest small farmer might 
see at a glance what it would cost him for the direct carriage of 
so many sacks of potatoes or dozens of eggs, from his own pre- 
mises to those of a retailer. Thus, so far, the railway company 
might be the only agent between the field and the shop, and no 
one would have the handling of the transmitted goods but the rail- 
way servants. 

Such a possible transaction is, however, now somewhat obscured, 
not only by the necessity I have noticed for eliminating its cost 
from the published rates of the company, which does business on 
a large scale, but by another condition. When the farmer has 
calculated what it would cost him to send his little parcel to the 
retailer, he is checked by the statement that it can be delivered 
only within a “ reasonable” limit. And, pray, what is that ? 

I wrote a note to Liverpool Street, asking whether a single 
hundredweight of vegetables could be carried on their system of 
minute distribution to a certain street in Soho, and received an 
answer in the affirmative. This reply, however, meets only an 
isolated case. And I venture to think that there need be no 
insuperable reason why the railway company should not say that 
they would deliver these minor lots, at such and such a cost, within 
a ‘‘defined” limit. I have, indeed, reason to believe that it would 
be prepared to do this, as well as to simplify its statement of 
charges, so that any countryman could see at once what he would 
have to pay for putting his potatoes or eggs into a shopman’s 
hands, in some fixed metropolitan area, without passing these 
through a metropolitan market. Here, however, a fresh difficulty 
arises. To whom should he consign them? What correspondence 
has he with London retailers? It is all very well to inform a 
small Suffolk farmer that he can despatch his hamper or sack of 
goods to a city seller without its being swallowed up by the way ; 
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but where shall he find the man ready to receive what he sends ? 
Here, again, a promising procedure of the Great Eastern Railway, 
already in operation, comes to our aid. It is a growing custom 
of Londoners to betake themselves for a few weeks in the summer 
to the fields as well as to the seaside, and it has been found that 
many residents in the country, without being lodging-house 
keepers, are glad to allot a few rooms in their houses, for a short 
time, and at a reasonable rate, to people who desire a change, 
but cannot afford the expense of a hotel, or shrink from the 
charges of those who live by letting apartments. This demand 
has been recognized by the Great Eastern Railway Company, which 
yearly publishes a list of farm and other houses in counties 
traversed by its lines, where the needed accommodation can be pro- 
vided at small cost. This information is distributed in London. 
I have the first instalment of it for the present season before me, 
dated January 1st, 1890, and entitled ‘“‘ Farmhouse and Country 
Lodgings in Essex, Hertfordshire, Cambridgeshire, Suffolk, and 
Norfolk.” It is a yellow pamphlet, containing between four and 
five hundred separate entries, where the name of the farmer or 
householder is given, with his or her postal address, description 
of house, the accommodation offered, its nearest station on the 
Great Eastern Railway, the distance of the house from the station, 
and of the station from London, the return fares from London, 
and the period for which return tickets are available. 

To these particulars a column is added under the heading 
‘** Remarks,” such as ‘‘ Pony trap if required,” ‘‘ Close to church,” 
“Large garden,” “* For children only,” ‘‘ Ten minutes’ walk from 
Forest,” ‘‘ Whole house in August,” ‘ Tennis court,’ ‘“‘ With use 
of kitchen,” ‘‘Safe beach for bathing,” ‘‘ Good sea view,” 
‘* Yachts and boats,’ ‘‘ Close to river; boats to let,” &c. &c. The 
first entry on the list is a fair sample of the rest. It offers two 
bed-rooms in a farm-house, one mile from a station, and sixty 
from London, with the cost of return tickets available for a month, 
and the following remarks, “‘ Board with family. Good fishing, 
boating, and bathing near.” All this information has been 
obtained with much care by the railway company. It is printed 
by their own men at Stratford, and widely circulated in town. 

Here is suggested a method by which farmers might learn with 
distinctness of a better market for some of their goods. You have 
only to reverse a process now in operation, and give them the 
names and addresses of town retailers willing to receive parcels of 
country produce direct from the producer. A list of these shop- 
keepers might be printed and distributed among such as live within 
easy reach of stations on the Great Eastern Railway, with their 
charges for the delivery of goods in London, as well as for their 
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carriage to the terminus. The circulating of detailed instructions 
about country quarters among townspeople is an enterprising advance 
upon bare ‘ time-table ” statements, which people consult when 
they have settled where to take a summer outing. The Great 
Eastern Railway’s list of lodgings is a distinct departure from 
dry Bradshaw information, and what I have referred to would 
only be another of the same kind. 

Of course it would remain to be seen whether the retailer cared 
to avail himself of a direct contact with fields and gardens, but if 
he were persuaded that he could thus evade the octroi which now 
taxes his receipts from the country, he might well be induced to 
make the experiment suggested. And I have reason to believe 
that the Great Eastern Railway Company at least is prepared to 
collect and provide such a list as I have referred to. 

Some easy method of correspondence between the farmer and 
the shopman would have to be arranged, whereby the former might 
inform the latter what he had to dispose of, and the latter might 
tell him when to despatch his parcel. But could not this be done 
by postcards? Suppose a man near a station to have a printed 
list of retailers willing to receive sacks or hampers of country 
produce. He would first have to open written correspondence 
with some one within the defined limit of London delivery; but 
when once an understanding had been established between the 
two, it does not seem impossible for a fixed fresh channel of direct 
communication between farms and shops to be made, which 
might even revolutionize the economy of some food distribution. 
This, of course, would also facilitate the sure delivery of country 
produce at private houses. Large transactions might not be 
affected, but in every county there are men unable to utilize 
those articles of food which a farm produces, or might be made to 
produce. Indeed, not only might the farmer sell that which 
cannot now be readily disposed of, but with the opening of better 
facilities for its application much minor industry and commerce 
might be developed, and herein a new spring of hope might be 
found for the disheartened farmer. There is a fringe of potential 
produce to a farm, with its out-houses and barn-yard, which is vir- 
tually neglected. Take eggs, for instance. They now come, by 
millions, from France. Why should they not be supplied at home ? 
As it is, the countryman often does not know how to dispose of 
them, except through petty uncertain transactions with some 
tradesman in a neighbouring market town. But if fresh channels 
were opened with the retailer in London, or any large city, the 
farmer might well be encouraged to benefit himself by starting a 
new branch of business, and the townsman would chip a sweet and 
cheaper egg. Do not tell me that enough hens cannot be found to 
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help him. There is the less difficulty in the matter, as he need 
not perplex himself with efforts to keep any special strain of 
poultry. They all lay eggs, and those of the dung-hill fowl, who 
is allowed to make her own arrangements, are as welcome, when 
fresh, as the produce of the rarest bird. The chief thing required 
would be some simple plan whereby hens might be properly lodged 
in winter. It is cold which checks their egg production, but they 
lay fast enough if warmly housed and fed. 

I refer to this possible form of commerce, only as an illustration 
of the resources which a farmer might command if he were not 
hampered by restrictions which now fetter him. There are incre- 
ments of production which would make a perceptible difference in 
his income, if only he could find a direct and sure market for them. 
But now comes the greatest difficulty of all. How shall the farmer 
be sure of his money when he has sent his parcel of hardy vege- 
tables or barn-door produce to London, even though it safely reaches 
the retailer’s shop? The fair dealing of the parties introduced to 
one another by the Great Eastern’s list of country lodgings may be 
assumed, or left to their own resources. A remedy for any 
departure from it is open to either side. But what shall protect 
the simple farmer against fraud? The best protection would be 
for the railway company to receive the price of the parcel carried, 
and transmit it to the sender. It now charges for the carriage 
and delivery of goods ; why should it not collect the money for the 
goods themselves? As it is, the Great Eastern distributes barrels 
of salt water, for baths, &c., and the receiver pays it for the water 
as well as for bringing it to him. It may be said that the thing 
here carried is practically valueless; but, in fact, the receiver does 
pay the railway carman both for what he receives and for its 
carriage. It would probably be found advisable to restrict the 
value of these parcels to sums, say, under £1. What a boon, 
though, it would be to the agricultural producer if he could send 
his box of eggs or sack of hardy vegetables straight to a city shop, 
knowing that it would be handled by no middleman while on its 
road, but be delivered promptly by the railway company, who 
would gather and bring back to him its price, after deducting a 
small charge for the transaction, or, at least, provide facilities 
for its collection by some agent recognized by themselves. There 
would, moreover, be thus no obstacle to a more extended busi- 
ness on the part of an individual producer, since if he had five 
pounds worth of goods to sell he might send them to as many 
separate retailers. And what is there to stand in the way of the 
procedure, beside the trouble of organizing the machinery needed 
to carry it out? With that successful precedent in the way of 
interchange which is now set by ‘‘ clearing houses,” the process I 
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speak of ought not to defy realisation. The farmer would then be 
protected against any failure on the part of the shopkeeper to pay 
him, and the shopkeeper might be saved from the proved loss 
caused by any fraudulence or carelessness on the part of the farmer 
by a stoppage and return of the money he had paid; for the 
railway company, or the recognized collector, would withhold the 
transmission of the money received for the farmer till such time as 
the fairness of the transaction was assured. 

And all this might be done with only an extended use of existing 
machinery. No new company would be necessarily formed, no 
new store opened, and no present shopkeepers injured or offended. 
It is true that the growers in a certain district might find it 
advantageous to come to an understanding with one another, and 
secure a steady stream of produce to certain retailers, and one 
cart might collect the parcels of several around a country 
station, and thus cheapen the despatch of their goods, but all 
along the iron line any man who had opened correspondence with 
a shop might send his intermittent parcels as he heard they would 
be accepted. What I have said, moreover, might not exclude such a 
transaction by the railway as the filling of barrows from the truck 
consequent upon an understanding with the ‘‘ Union”’ of coster- 
mongers. In this case there would be the less necessity to consult 
the demand for particular vegetables, since the customers of the 
hawker generally buy what he happens to bring, though, by the 
way (from the nature of things), this would mostly be in the shape 
of products which were ‘‘ in season.” 

In what I have said no notice has been taken of any precautions 
whereby the poor, who now buy common vegetables and other farm 
produce at an exorbitant rate, would have their pence protected ; 
but ordinary consumers can be bettered only as these things 
are brought more cheaply to the door of the shop he uses. All we 
can do for him is to put the retailer, of whom he makes his pur- 
chases, into touch with the producer, and leave the value of the 
goods to find its own level. But it is obvious that genuine co- 
operation, even on a small scale, among working people, would 
reap the benefit of what has been suggested in this paper. I 
cannot pursue this cognate branch of my subject now, but only 
pause to say that it is pregnant with incalculable result. I rather 
wish to keep distinctly before my reader the need of some organi- 
zation whereby the farmer might deal freely and at first hand 
with the shop or store, evading the markets and manifold agencies 
whereby a needless artificial value is given to many necessaries of 
life which the rustic can grow, but which his city cousin has to 
buy at more than twice its worth. 

I will only add that though I have made chief reference to 
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London and the Eastern Counties, there is no reason why a new 
action in the distribution of food should not be set up any- 
where, so long as a productive country is threaded by railways, 
and that their companies are willing to act as minute distributors, 
instead of, at the terminus, handing goods over to a swarm of 
middlemen who live upon the needless transfers which they make, 
and pocket (with energetic respectability) the profit of a more 
economical distribution which ought to be shared between the 
producer and consumer. 


Harry JONES. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, a practical move has been made 
by the Great Eastern Railway. Its chairman, supported by 
directors, has invited and held a conference, in the Board Room of 
the Compary at Liverpool Street, with several leading represen- 
tatives of agriculture from Suffolk, Norfolk, and Essex; and at 
their instance a scheme is now before the Company, involving fresh 
arrangements for a better detailed distribution of country produce 
in London. It contemplates both the provision of a list of retailers 
to whom parcels of goods may be sent, and the returning to the 
farmer of such prices as they may fetch.—H. J. 
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I po not suppose that one out of every ten readers is unfamiliar with 
the words dacoit, dacoity ; but I think I may surmise that of those 
to whom these terms are known, only a very small minority attach 
an exact significance to them. I judge this by my own experience 
since I have been in England. I was not a little astonished a 
few days ago by the question, ‘‘ What is a dacoit?” Everyone 
has heard of dacoits, but very few realise what a dacoit and his 
surroundings are. 

It is not the object of the following pages to enter into any lengthy 
political or historical dissertation; only to present, as far as I 
am able, some of the salient features of that problem with which 
we have been confronted in Upper Burma. 

To begin with the question that was propounded a moment ago, 
“What is a dacoit?” This is the legal definition: ‘‘ When five 
or more persons conjointly commit, or attempt to commit, a 
robbery, each .of these persons is said to commit a dacoity, and 
becomes a dacoit,” whether he be guilty of the plunder of a 
village, with the murder and torture of half of its inhabitants, or 
the simple theft of a little rice, so long as the condition exists 
that it is done by five or more banded together. In race or 
appearance they do not differ from any other Burman, but are 
recruited from the ranks of the villagers. ' 

Dacoity is to many Burmans a spasmodic form of mental 
aberration, a sort of sowing of wild oats with which nine-tenths of 
them appear to be seized at some period or other of their lives ; 
and it depends somewhat on chance whether they end their days 
as outlaws, or return and settle down as peaceful cultivators of 
the soil. 

In the (for the Burmans) good old times before the English 
occupation, every district kad its gangs of dacoits, and it was 
almost as necessary for a man to establish his reputation as a 
“brave”? by having participated in one or more noted dacoities 
as it was for the Red Indian to have a fair show of scalps, or the 
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head hunter of heads, before he could hope to be received a» a 
suitor for the hand of the object of his affections. 

Among other contributory causes which have helped to swell 
the ranks of the dacoits may be noted the natural disinclination 
of the people for regular work, poverty, heavy losses through 
gambling, or the desire for revenge upon some individual family, 
or village, and among the younger men a craving for a life of 
freedom and independence. No doubt, in the days before the 
“occupation,” a dacoit’s life was infinitely pleasanter than it is 
to-day. He ran, indeed, the risk of being crucified, in the case of 
capture should any village offer an exceptionally stubborn resis- 
tance, but the chance of such an event was small. Government 
officials could generally be baffled, as energy was not their strong 
point; or, if not baffled, they could always be bought. Thus 
dacoity grew to be regarded as one of the ways in which a Burman 
might spend his early manhood. The amassing of wealth by 
plunder was his ambition, but in the meantime the contributions 
which were easily extorted from the neighbouring villages afforded 
him a means of livelihood. 

A gang of dacoits headed by its “Boh,” or chief, may be 
likened to a band of outlaws in the olden days, to Robin Hood 
and his Merry Men, Maid Marion, too, at times not being 
wanting. ‘To the Boh belongs the lion’s share in the spoil, and 
the duty of distributing it among his followers according to their 
rank and duties. He always appoints some members of the 
band as his lieutenants. The distribution of arms follows the 
same rule as that of the spoil. If the gang possesses only a 
limited number of guns, these were found in the hands of those 
who were most noted for courage; if some of the guns are of a 
better description than others, they are carried by the élite of 
the band, and so on up to the ‘‘ Boh,” who is sure to be in 
possession of any weapon of special value, such as a double- 
barrelled fowling-piece or an English rifle. In each gang there 
are usually some who perform quite menial offices, such as cooks 
und baggage carriers. Most frequently these men are impressed 
into the service, and some gangs have regularly appointed execu- 
tioners. 

The violent and atrocious crimes which during recent years 
have frequently been committed by the dacoits are somewhat 
abnormal. They have been generally inflicted upon those who 
gave information to the English. Previous to our occupation, 
crimes of violence were, I believe, much more rare, as the people 
paid the contributions laid upon them, and usually were not farther 
molested. Persons suspected of concealing wealth have indeed 
been roasted or beaten to make them reveal their hoards, or their 
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fingers have been bound round with oiled rags which were then set 
alight. Here and there a village was burned in mere wantonness, or 
to give alight to the plunderers, but anything like wholesale murder 
was not the rule. 


Such was dacoity in former days, before, through the misrule 
of Theebaw, the country fell into that disordered state which 
necessitated the British occupation of Upper Burma. 

When we first advanced into this country in November 1885, 
and after the first few regular engagements at Minhla, Mingyau, Ava, 
&e., had been fought, the large bulk of Theebaw’s regular troops 
broke up and fled in larger or smaller bodies into the interior of 
the country. The majority of these men, mostly armed, under no 
discipline, without occupation, moreover with neither pay nor 
supplies, united themselves into bands of varying strength, which 
could find no better means of subsistence than a life of violence 
and plunder. To these bands, of course, at once flocked all the 
ne’er-do-weels, criminals, and outlaws, with which the country 
abounded. Arms were in plenty; almost all the war material 
collected by King Theebaw was scattered over the country, and 
could be had for the asking. It is not, then, surprising that the 
country was reduced in a short time to a state of almost complete 
anarchy. Let the reader picture to himself a country as large as 
France, sparsely populated, with no roads, almost unexplored by 
Europeans, largely covered with dense and nearly trackless forest; 
a country in which all law was for the time in abeyance ; the people 
harassed on all sides by gangs of freebooters, not knowing to whom 
to look for protection, and speaking a language unknown except to 
an infinitesimally small portion of our countrymen. To reduce 
this anarchy to order, to root out all these freebooters, to gain the 
confidence and goodwill of an alien and mistrustful people, and 
to give them law, order, and peace, was the task with which the 
Government had to grapple. 

It was a matter of course that various pretenders should, on the 
deposition of Theebaw, rise up in different parts of the country. 
These found ready support from the bands of soldiery, so that in 
some cases certain of the better known and more influential of the 
princes were enabled to take the field against us with followings 
which might almost be called armies. These have rarely stood the 
brunt of a pitched battle with our troops, but owing to the difficult 
natural features of the country, and the Burmese always fighting 
behind stockades, and generally in thick cover, they gave very 
considerable trouble, and the loss on our side was greater than is 
generally supposed. The first portion of the Burman campaign 
thus assumed more or less the character of a patriotic war, and this 
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state of affairs lasted up to the early part of 1887. By this time 
all the principal pretenders and princes had been disposed of, and 
actual opposition to the troops by large and organized bodies had 
ceased. These remarks refer to the inhabitants of Burma proper ; 
not to the tribes on the border, with whom we had not yet been 
brought into contact. 

After the suppression of the pretenders to the throne, there 
still remained large numbers of discontented and _ lawless 
characters who, being now left without definite leaders or aims, 
split up more and more into mere bands of robbers or dacoits. 
Confining their depredations to small localities, every gang having 
its own circle and avoiding conflict as much as possible with our 
troops, they tyrannized over the villages within their pale, ex- 
acting blackmail from all, and establishing generally a reign of 
terror the more difficult for us to cope with as the people dis- 
trusted us as much as they feared the dacoits. 

The best means of coping with the disorder, and establishing 
confidence and friendly relations with, the people was by spreading 
our troops over as large an area as possible, and keeping them 
constantly in evidence. This was done by the gradual establish- 
ment of military posts throughout the country. A command was 
fixed in every district, and from thence minor posts were dis- 
tributed in such numbers and positions as the circumstances of 
the case rendered necessary. They were generally fortified by the 
bamboo stockade common to the country, and usually located 
near some large and important village. 

Their garrisons consisted of from thirty to fifty men, commanded 
by one or two officers, and were thus in a position to protect that 
and the neighbouring villages, and to act against such gangs of 
dacoits as might be heard of in the neighbourhood. Where the 
nature of the country was favourable, cavalry or mounted infantry 
often formed part of the garrison, thus giving greater range and 
striking power; and this gave greater facility in the pursuit and 
capture of the lightly equipped and rapidly moving dacoits. 

Early in 1887, the body now known as the Military Police was 
constituted to take the place of the troops in the smaller posts and 
in those districts were the dacoits were less numerous and which 
had begun to settle down. These military police were raised in 
battalions much as our regular Indian troops are raised, that is 
to say, principally from the fighting races of Upper India, Sikhs, 
Punjaubi, Mahommedans, Goorkhas, Dopas, and other hillmen ; 
each battalion was officered by one or two officers of the Indian 
army, assisted by native and non-commissioned officers, who volun- 
teered for this service from the native army. The battalions were 
organized and equipped on the same lines as tlie regular regiments 
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of native troops, they were armed with Sniders, and, as far as 
possible in the very limited time available, were subjected to a 
similar drill and discipline. Each battalion included a percentage 
of mounted men to act as mounted infantry. This body was in- 
tended to relieve the great strain on the resources of the Indian 
army caused by the occupation of so large and unhealthy a country 
as Burma, and as soon as the men were considered fit to do the 
work they were sent in detail to occupy the posts held at first by 
the regular troops; and these, on being relieved, such of them at 
least as were still kept in the country, were held as reserves at 
certain centres in case of emergency. The military police batta- 
lions were placed entirely at the disposal of the civil administration, 
which had, in addition to this body, a local civil police formed 
entirely of the natives of the country. 

The experiment was tried of making Burmans into soldiers, but, 
for the present at all events, it has had to be abandoned, as they do 
not appear likely to be of much assistance in tranquillizing the 
country. As civil police and as an intelligence force, however, the 
Burmans have done much good work, and are improving rapidly, 
as they are learning more to depend upon and trust us. 

The work of completely stamping out dacoity before long devolved 
almost entirely on the civil administration and its military police, 
the reserve troops being required to deal with the turbulent tribes 
along the borders. The civil administration could, of course, call 
for assistance from the regular troops when necessary. 

The greatest obstacle in the way of effectually getting on terms 
with the dacoits was the reluctance of the people to give the 
slightest information, a reluctance which arose principally no 
doubt from fear of their vengeance, but in many instances because 
the natives really preferred them to the English. Thus a gang 
of dacoits had generally time enough to plunder a village and 
put many miles between itself and the nearest post before any- 
one heard of the outrage, or any action could be taken ; all that 
resulted being usually a wild-goose chase, both disheartening 
and trying to the men. The people watched our exertions with 
apathy and distrust, or even secretly assisted the dacoits by all the 
means in their power ; and the latter, finding their power decrease, 
rightly concluded that they must for bare existence sake take 
every possible means to check a tendency among the villagers to 
assist us or supply us with information. They therefore made it 
generally understood that in future, instead of trying to stand 
against the English, all their efforts would be directed towards 
keeping their compatriots from taking service under our Govern- 
ment or giving us any assistance. This course we found extremely 
difficult to combat; it became almost impossible to get men to 
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serve as village headmen under us, and those who did consent to 
fill such appointments did so only nominally, and were in reality 
frequently in league with the dacoits. Many were murdered for 
giving information or taking service under us, and each case of 
this kind made it more and more difficult to find any who would 
dare to help us. 

As it was impossible to put a garrison in every village, these 
murders had usually been effected and the perpetrators had 
ridden miles away before any hint of their purpose reached the 
authorities. 

The experiment was then tried of arming the villages ; but this, 
in all but a few exceptional cases, proved worse than useless, the 
weapons almost invariably finding their way into the hands of the 
dacoits, and so nullifying all our efforts to complete their dis- 
armament. The people appeared utterly incapable of making the 
slightest combination to help themselves or one another ; each dis- 
trusted the other to such an extent that no one dare broach such 
an idea. I have heard of a case where two men only, told off by 
a dacoit gang, armed merely with dahs or Burman swords, entered 
a large village, dragged one of the principal inhabitants out of his 
house and cut him to pieces in the centre of the village under a 
large tree round which the village gossips were wont to sit. There 
were at least seventy or eighty able-bodied men in the village at 
the time, every one of whom would be sure to have a wood-chopper 
at hand—a very formidable weapon; how easily then might this 
murder have been prevented. The other villagers had no enmity 
against the victim, but they were too apathetic to make a sign of 
resistance. 

A headman informed me one day, as I passed through his village, 
of the whereabouts of a well-known dacoit a few miles off. On 
this information the man was tracked and executed an hour or two 
afterwards. Some months later this headman and his brother, 
both well disposed to our rule, were waylaid and murdered by the 
gang to which the above mentioned dacoit chief had belonged. 
In another case a man who had been impressed to serve the 
dacoits as cook and baggage-carrier escaped, and took refuge in a 
well-defended post, only, however, to hear a few days later that 
his old mother, who was living in her native village, had the night 
before been murdered. Some information on which one or two 
dacoits were captured was given by a man who himself lived 
in a large town with a military station, and was therefore safe. 
His nearest relatives however, a mother, sister, wife, two young 
children and an infant a few hours old, living in their own village, 
were very shortly afterwards all murdered in one night. They 
were beheaded and laid out in a row, from the largest at one end 
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to the baby at the other. Such was the terrible vengeance of the 
dacoits on the families of those who were themselves out of reach. 
Hundreds of similar instances might be related, all showing the 
same system, and only differing one from another in the various 
methods by which the acts of revenge were carried out. 

Whenever the dacoits believed that they were in no danger of 
interruption from our troops, elaborate tortures were added to 
simple assassination; if, however, a sudden alarm were raised, 
a blow with a dah from each of the gang in succession made 
their vengeance sure. It is astonishing how accurate the infor- 
mation of the dacoits frequently is, and how carefully they watch 
the movements of every post. A district magistrate, accompanied 
by the officer commanding the military police and by a district 
superintendent of civil police, returning from village C through 
village B—— (where a post was to be established) to village A——, 
received intelligence the day after their arrival of an attack upon 
B and the murder of a woman whose husband and brother 
had both rendered us important service. The dacoits waited to 
perform this outrage until the officers had passed back through 
B with baggage and personal escort, thus seizing the most 
favourable opportunity for their purpose, as any convoys would 
have accompanied the party to save escort, and no patrol was 
likely to pass directly after the passage of a considerable body of 
troops. 

Cases of murder such as these could only be effectually guarded 
against by placing troops in every village. But this is impossible 
with villages like those in Burma, consisting of ten or fifteen 
houses, hidden away in the midst of jungle and often very difii- 
cult of access; it is not, therefore, surprising that the dacoits 
often put many miles between themselves and the scene of 
their outrage before any news of it reached the nearest post. 
I was told by an old dacoit whom we had captured that they 
always knew from friends in the villages of the movements of 
patrols, the garrisons of posts, and the strength of any column on 
the march; he admitted that if this had not been so the gang 
could not have existed for as many days as it had existed months. 
1 have known instances of villages strongly garrisoned by troops 
which continued to pay and support dacoit gangs to the very last ; 
yet if, suspecting this, we threatened to withdraw the garrison, the 
whole village would join in imploring that it might be retained. 
Whether this was only done to allay suspicion, I cannot say. 

I believe that the priests exert a great deal of influence against 
us. In former times they were all-powerful, no request of theirs, 
even to the life of an escaped criminal, being refused. Al- 
though we have not interfered in the slightest degree with the 
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religious observances of the Burmese, yet to a certain extent 
the priests doubtless feel that their power is diminished; they can 
no longer obtain the remission of the sentence passed upon a 
friend, nor can they interfere in the direction of State affairs. 
We have also been obliged to step in to prevent the priests from 
exacting too large subscriptions from the people towards the 
building of fresh and better Kyoungs (priests’ houses), and in 
flagrant cases of crime they have met with the same punishment 
as ordinary folk. It is beyond dispute that in numberless in- 
stances priests have fed and sheltered dacoits; their dwellings, 
which are, as a rule, situated apart from a village, often in a 
densely-wooded spot, are frequently used as meeting-places for 
dacoit gangs. I have heard a priest argue, when taxed with per- 
mitting such meetings, that had he given information he might 
have been the cause of the death of a fellow-creature, which 
would have been opposed to the tenets of his religion (Buddhism). 
The argument is, of course, open to the reply that by with- 
holding this information he left malefactors at large to plunder 
and murder innocent villagers. It is always especially difficult to 
get any evidence against priests ; such evidence as has been given 
has usually come from captured dacoits themselves. Upon the 
whole, Government has avoided as much as possible interfering 
with the priesthood, only taking action when forced to do so, 
doubtless a lesser evil than the risk of incurring their open and 
general opposition. I do not mean to imply that all the priests 
are opposed to our rule; but I am convinced that many do 
secretly use their influence to prejudice the people against us. 

In our attempts to suppress dacoity we have had further to contend 
with the very general opposition of the women of the lower classes, 
the wives of the agriculturists and petty dealers, whose sympathies 
and influence are in favour of the dacoits. As has always been 
recognized by our officials, these women, who are in the habit of 
going daily to and fro between the market town and their own 
villages, are better mediums of information than any other class of 
people in the country. They are on the road from morning till 
evening, going many miles daily, either taking produce to sell or 
going to buy at the river-side markets. They are constantly in 
communication with the dacoits, whom they supply with articles 
of food at enhanced rates, which thus gratifies the trading instinct 
of the Burmese women, which is their principal characteristic. 
Women have often joined dacoit gangs, and shared in their 
hardships and dangers; they give substantial assistance to the 
gang through their superior opportunities of obtaining information, 
for, being little open to suspicion, these women could come into the 
market, mix freely with the ordinary villagers, listen to the local 
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gossip, and return to the gang well supplied with information as 
well as with the necessaries of life. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the dacoits are in 
the habit of buying when they can get what they want by other 
means; they.are only driven to do this when hard pressed by 
parties of troops, and when any act of dacoity would be almost 
sure to lead to their discovery. At such times they are obliged to 
lie perdu; our greatest object then is to prevent them from 
obtaining supplies. If that could be achieved, they would, of 
course, have to choose between fighting and starvation, and in 
either case our end would be effected. Once or twice women have 
been shot while fighting with a gang, and I knew of one woman 
{a Boh’s wife) who was wounded in two engagements, and after a 
third was found among the slain with a drawn dah in her hand. 

For a long time no systematic method could:be found for dealing 
with the dacoit gangs. When information concerning any gang 
could be obtained, or when news was brought of depredations com- 
mitted, men were of course sent out in pursuit with as much 
secrecy as possible. As, however, the dacoits had usually many 
hours start, and could move almost as quickly as mounted men, 
these pursuits were in the large majority of cases unsuccessful. It 
has frequently happened that when they were so closely followed 
that escape was hopeless, the dacoits managed to conceal their 
arms in some dense thicket, and to appear as ordinary peasants, 
mixing freely with the other villagers, and even conversing with 
their pursuers, well knowing that the villagers would not venture 
to betray them. On one occasion two officials, accompanied by 
troops, while scouring the country in pursuit of a gang that 
had just committed a serious outrage came upon two men and 
a boy, apparently engaged in reaping paddy; these were interro- 
gated with a view of eliciting what knowledge they might have 
of the gang in question, which had apparently split up, as such 
gangs usually do when hard pressed. No, these men had not 
heard anything about the dacoits lately; knew they had been in 
the neighbourhood some time ago, but had no idea where they had 
gone to. They themselves were villagers of and , their 
names were and , and they were reaping their pafldy. 


Not long after, these very men were killed in an encounter with 
the military police. One of them was a noted fighting man in the 
gang, and held a high position in it. The boy afterwards related 
that as he was reaping paddy, two men whom he knew to be 
dacoits rushed up, saying ‘‘ These Kulta [foreigners] are upon 
us; give up your reaping hook, and remember that if you say 
a word to betray us it will be your last.” They then quietly 
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set to the work in which they were found by the police. Another 
officer, returning from a village inspection, came upon a number 
of men in the jungle engaged in hunting hares. He spoke 
to them, and they told him they were villagers from ——. He 
watched them for some time, speaking to several, and then rode 
on. A dacoit who was captured some time afterwards related this 
incident to the same English officer. ‘‘ Do you remember,” he said, 
“the day you were coming from ——, and met the villagers of —— 
hunting hares?” ‘‘ Oh, yes,’’ he remembered perfectly. ‘‘ What 
of it?” ‘* Why,” replied the dacoit, “It was I and the rest of 
Boh ’s gang, not the villagers at all. You came upon us 80 
suddenly that we had no time to escape, and so brazened it out.” 

Of course, at times, troops do capture the dacoits red-handed ; 
mounted men sometimes overtake them by direct pursuit, or a 
gang may underrate the perseverance of its pursuers, and halt too 
soon torest; at other times, especially in the wet weather, trails 
so distinct are often left that they can easily be followed. 

On one occasion the trail of a pony which had been driven 
away was followed up all night (by torchlight) and the whole of 
the following day, in the evening of which the dacoits were sur- 
prised when settling down for the night. The trail of cattle is not 
so easy to follow, as the jungles are often covered with the tracks 
of herds driven out to graze, and in some parts, where the dacoits 
have many friends, the villagers have obliterated every trace by 
ploughing up the land. 

Bravado or desperation has at times caused the dacoits to show 
fight. When they intended to do this, they usually doubled back 
on their tracks and laid in ambush for the pursuers. In such 
cases the dacoits have usually suffered severely, besides losing their 
arms and supplies. The bands are then obliged to disperse for a 
time, but unless the principal Bohs had been killed or captured 
they quickly re-united and the depredations began again. As this 
might have gone on almost indefinitely, it was necessary to find 
some more effectual and systematic means of rooting out dacoity. 
Accumulated experience pointed to certain steps which, when 
adopted, have been proved most successful. 

The first step is to select and organize the villages, consisting 
often of only four or five houses, scattered over the country ; 
such hamlets were manifestly incapable of protecting themselves, 
and could not be looked after by us. They must either pay black- 
mail to the dacoits, or be liable to be attacked and plundered at 
any time. The inhabitants of these hamlets have been, therefore, 
collected into large villages of some eighty to a hundred houses ; 
each village is made to barricade itself strongly, the barriers con- 
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sisting of high double-fences of prickly bushes, so thick that a 
man could not force his way through them. Four gates were 
allowed to each. It was insisted that, being strong enough, they 
must defend themselves, and in cases where such a village reported 
itself plundered by gangs known to be small in number, and there 
was no evidence of any resistance having been offered, it was held 
that its inhabitants had connived at the dacoity, and a heavy fine 
was inflicted on them. Not only was the number of villages 
requiring protection thus greatly reduced, but these larger com- 
munities were, moreover, now all required to keep the jungle roads 
clear and well defined. The dacoits were naturally chary of attack- 
ing places so likely to offer resistance, and altogether this move 
had a considerable effect in the suppression of dacoity. 

At first this measure might seem harsh, but no plan has 
proved more effective or beneficial. The Burman Loogyees (elders) 
in one district said to our officers, ‘‘ You must go on fining us; 
there is no other way, and we must submit in time.’ Indeed, it 
is obvious that it was impossible for them to continue paying 
fines to both sides, and that the dacoits must, in the long run, be 
reduced to submission; and when it is considered that every 
effort was being made, and that neither men nor money were 
spared to rid these people of their oppressors, the justice must 
be admitted of requiring them to supply the one link without 
which all efforts on our part would be fruitless. No one who does 
not know the supineness and apathy of the Burman can realise 
how much an external stimulus is required to rouse him to action 
even on his own behalf. All money obtained in this manner has 
been applied by us for irrigation works, roads, advances for seed, 
grain, and so forth. 

Of all plans tried, perhaps the following has proved the most 
successful in the suppression of dacoity. This was the removal 
from each village of all relatives of dacoits, whether known to be 
actively assisting them or not, and their transference to another 
district. This procedure has been severely criticized. Let us look 
at both sides of the question, and see if the good does not over- 
balance the evil. In favour of the plan, we have proved by facts 
and experience that the removal of the relatives of the dacoits at 
once frees the well-disposed villagers from the incubus of having 
in their midst spies watching their actions in the interest of the 
outlaws ; again, the dacoits, now left almost friendless, are unable to 
obtain secret supplies, and are therefore obliged to have recourse 
to pillage in order to live, and can then be readily hunted down. 
They are unable to lie hidden quietly for weeks, and cannot scatter 
as they formerly did when hard pressed, and of course they were, 
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individually, much harder to hunt down than when moving about 
in considerable numbers. In many cases we have received active 
and valuable assistance from the remaining inhabitants of a village 
a few days after the removal of the relatives of the dacoits, though 
previously the same state of dacoity and trouble had continued 
ever since we had known the country. 

On the other side it was argued that these relatives were innocent 
people, or at all events had never been convicted of crime, but were 
nevertheless driven from their homes and placed, without means 
of subsistence, in a strange and unhealthy locality; also that in 
the great pressure of work they might be lost sight of by the 
officials, and even when the necessity for their absence had ceased 
they would probably not be restored to their native districts. 
The absolute necessity for removing these relatives arises from their 
pernicious habit of feeding and sheltering dacoits, and in assisting 
them to get into barricaded villages by opening the gates from 
within. All district officers can give proof of such acts of 
treachery. That some abuses may have occurred is possible, but 
by no means to such an extent as to condemn the whole system. 
A native official might, for instance, take this means of getting rid 
of a private enemy, or by an inexperienced or careless official errors 
might be committed. In the first case, such instances are almost 
sure to be exposed ; and in the second, incapacity or carelessness 
are speedily found out and bring their own reward. It has been 
further stated that most of the deported relatives were sent to the 
Kubo Valley, which has been called a district of malaria and death ; 
our officers and troops have, however, been stationed there for three 
or four years, and no outcry has been raised about them, although 
they are by race and constitution far less fitted to bear the vicissitudes 
of climate than the Burman to whom it is not more unhealthy than 
that to which he is accustomed. As to the ruin and poverty which 
it is supposed are inflicted on the deported, it must be remembered 
that to the Burman villager his house costs little more than the 
labour of his hands; he cuts the wood and bamboo in the surround- 
ing jungle, fastens it together with strips of cane, and roofs it with 
the grass or palm-leaves obtained at his door. His furniture con- 
sists of a few mats and earthen cooking pots, and these, in his 
frequent migrations from one village to another, he rarely thinks 
worth the trouble of removal. He is quite accustomed to having 
his house burnt down yearly, or even more frequently, and he 
supports the calamity with perfect equanimity. 

In many districts whole communities move about seeking fresh 
grazing grounds, or going in the dry season to river banks, return- 
ing again for the paddy season to the old village, a great part of 
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which has to be rebuilt; it will thus be understood that it is by no 
means so serious a thing to move a Burman family, or even com- 
munity, as it would be to break up an English home. The Burman 
can make himself a home anywhere, and in the Kubo Valley, or 
wherever they have been sent, there is land to be had for the 
asking, ready to yield munificently with the slightest cultivation ; 
and if they are too indifferent to cultivate it, there is work under 
Government to be obtained on roads, irrigation, and other public 
works, for which the Burman cooly gets paid four or five times as 
much as his Indian confrere. 

The officers appointed to carry out these operations are specially 
selected, and strict orders are given that proper lists should be 
kept of the deported, with all particulars for their identification. 
Those who are disposed to underrate the difficulties which have 
been overcome in the suppression of dacoity in Upper Burma, 
might recall with advantage the lives of some of the famous Indian 
dacoits, notably Tantia Bhil, who flourished up to the early part 
of 1889, or glance at the records of brigandage in Sicily and 
Greece, remembering that we have occupied Burma but little over 
four years. 

Summed up briefly, the most sure method of putting down 
dacoity is to employ the following means. To take each gang in 
detail and hunt it down man by man, employing a special officer 
who has only this work to perform. To place at his entire dis- 
posal a sufficiency of troops and police, according to the nature of 
the area to be worked. To invest him, if qualified, with special 
magisterial powers, as this saves much time and trouble in 
disposing of the cases, evidence being obtainable on the spot. To 
group and organize the villages, making them responsible, if the 
dacoits have received any help from them. Carefully to supervise 
villages suspected of being well disposed towards dacoits. To inflict 
heavy fines where circumstances justify this course. To prevent 
dacoits from obtaining supplies from the people travelling to and 
from the markets by carefully organized patrols. To remove 
from the neighbourhood all known relatives of each member of 
a gang, and to send them quite out of reach of communication 
with that gang. To impress on all villagers the desire for the 
extermination of the gang by making them assist in beating the 
jungles and long elephant grass in search of hiding dacoits. To 
prevent them from hunting in the jungles which the dacoits are in 
the habit of frequenting, and, in fact, to use every means to stir up 
the people to make some effort on their own behalf. By such 
general means dacoity may successfully be coped with, and in 
those districts where carried out systematically success has been 
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assured. The number of the original leaders is very largely 
reduced; the gangs of those that remain are known to a man, 
which is an assurance of their speedy extirpation, and it is pretty 
certain that the example of the hardships to which they have been 
reduced will be a sufficient deterrent from the formation of new 
gangs. Many of the dacoits still at large are only escaped 
prisoners. All are outlaws, knowing that their lives are forfeit, 
and only holding out with the obstinacy of despair. 

Owing to our improved prison system escaped prisoners are 
rare, and no other recruits now voluntarily join their ranks, so 
that even in remote districts dacoity will soon be a thing of the 
past. 


H. D. Keary. 


COUNT MATTEI AND HIS TREATMENT OF 
CANCER. 


A Repty to Lapy Pager. 


To the May number of this Review Lady Paget contributed a 
most fascinating account of her visit to Count Mattei. We cannot 
but congratulate her upon her agreeable remembrances of the 
Count, of his hospitality, and of his magnificent palace: an experi- 
ence which will doubtless tempt others to essay a pilgrimage to 
the Great Magician’s shrine. The very names of these old Italian 
towns—Bologna, Pistoja, Fiesole, Riola—have a medieval and 
romantic ring, unspeakably attractive to dwellers in this bustling, 
prosaic London of ours. And when, in addition, we read of 
‘silvery plains” and “‘ cypress-covered ridges,” oak and beech 
woods, rivers, little paths, and lovely views, what man or woman 
is there who thirsts not to flee from these hot, dusty streets, from 
our stifling rooms, and little-varying prospect of endless bricks and 
mortar, to the sylvan solitude which environs the ceaseless labours 
of a great benefactor to his species ? 

When we approach the sanctuary itself, it is indeed Fairyland 
which we enter; wonders crowd upon one another, and we seem 
carried back, if not to the days of Merlin and of Amadis, at any 
rate to those of the Castle of Otranto at the very least. Towers, 
curious frescoes, hall of black marble, violet windows (this tends 
slightly to mar the illusion, especially as we read that violet is 
specially soothing to the nerves—whoever heard of “nerves” in 
the days of chivalry ?), ‘‘ unfinished chapels and crypts,” ‘“ arches 
fine and bold,” “‘ domes lightly poised,” ‘halls, courts, and stair- 
cases innumerable, the floors all tiled and marble, and copied 
from the Alhambra,” take our breath away; and when we finally 
learn that the Enchanter, the creator and lord of all this splen- 
dour, sleeps in a chamber separated from the rest of the mansion 
by a drawbridge, which is duly drawn up every night when he 
has retired to rest, we feel that we have received the coup de 
grace. Any irreverent comparison we may have previously men- 
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tally instituted between Count Mattei and the late lamented 
Professor Holloway at once fades into oblivion—nay, becomes 
matter for sore repentance, in sackcloth and ashes. 

The personal appearance of this distinguished nobleman— 
evidently very much the reverse of “‘ unhappy ’’—is not out of 
keeping with his luxurious surroundings; although we naturally 
look for (and miss) the magic wand and robe embroidered with 
mystic and occult symbols. A man of eighty-two years of age, yet 
in outward seeming no more than fifty ; hale and strong; a living 
testimony to the efficacy and potency of his remedies, of which we 
are told he daily partakes himself; urbane, hospitable, obviously 
engrossed in beneficent and philanthropic projects for the welfare 
of mankind. 

But however cordially we may sympathize with the fair writer 
in the pleasures of her excursion, and in the sunny memories 
which such an experience cannot fail to leave; however we may 
admire her graphic delineation of those delightful hours; and 
whatever the tribute of homage and respect which her amiable 
intentions cannot fail to command; it must not be forgotten that 
the article in question was written with a purpose. And as, pro- 
verbially, good intentions, unless attended by a considerably larger 
measure of discretion than of zeal, not only fail of their object, 
but are extremely prone to give birth to consequences widely the 
reverse of good—so often, alas! serve only towards the con- 
struction of a notorious pavement, concerning which it boots not 
further here to speak—the writer (acting, it may be, in the in- 
vidious capacity of Devil’s Advocate) proposes now to offer a few 
very humble and respectful criticisms, not upon the article itself 
(for—‘‘ Feminis debetur reverentia maxima ”’—it would obviously be 
very far the reverse of courteous to make a lady’s paper the 
subject of captious examination, and the converse of fair to look 
therein for any line of precise and scientific argument) but upon 
certain fundamental errors which may work serious mischief if 
passed by unchallenged, and upon the practical gist of the whole, 
devoid as it unfortunately is of any single fact for which, in such 
a connection, we might reasonably look. For already the con- 
sequences of this publication are conspicuous ; it has become the 
subject of rather wide conversation among most persons—a suffi- 
ciently large number—who, either personally or by the accident 
of possessing relatives suffering from the painful disease in 
question, are especially interested in its purport. Already the 
matter has been taken up by another magazine, which, not 
content with copious extracts from the original article, supple- 
ments them with the address of a gentleman in London who 
deals in anti-scrofuloso, unti-canceroso, ani their congeners. And 
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it surely must have been very remote indeed from the purpose of 
the amiable lady who penned this charming paper—as she says, 
with the pure and disinterested hope of benefiting mankind—simply 
to have given a magnificent puff to a notorious quack. Yet this 
is the undoubted result she has achieved, and which she must 
surely by this time regret. 

Once upon a time, monopolies were everywhere in vogue, and 
not even the art of healing was exempt from the all-pervading 
fashion. Men could employ secret remedies, methods, or instru- 
ments—the Chamberlens, with their invention of the obstetric 
forceps, present the most salient example; could hold these, 
largely to their own profit, as a mystery from the rest of the 
world, and could yet remain respectable and estimable members 
of society, in no way debarred from the respect of their fellows 
and from the rewards associated with successful achievement. 
But nous avons changé tout cela; with a higher standard of civili- 
zation has arisen an unwritten law that, whatever else may be 
kept hidden, in aught that concerns man’s physical welfare 
secrecy is not only dishonourable but criminal and wicked ; that 
here, if nowhere else in the great army of workers, the principles 
of self-sacrifice for the sake of the common weal should prevail ; 
and that on the banners of the contingent detached to guard these 
domains the mottoes of altruism should be indelibly inscribed. 
Any man who in these days acquires, or professes to have 
acquired, the knowledge of a novel remedial agent, is justly 
challenged forthwith to reveal every particular of his reputed 
discovery; and in the event of his refusal, whether verbal or 
practical—in the case of the smallest attempt, from motives of 
mercenary profit, to secrete his treasure under lock and key, and 
not freely to disclose it to the view of every inquirer—is justly held 
base and disreputable. 

And although the pecuniary rewards of such conduct are often 
very far from inconsiderable; although populus vult decipi et 
decipiatur ; although people will ever naturally hanker after the 
mysterious and inscrutable, and a Cagliostro will never fail of 
disciples ; yet, if we take a concrete illustration of the principle 
here in question, what would be said and thought by these very 
disciples of a man who in times of the plague, when thousands 
were dying around, and when the air was ringing with cries of 
suffering, had achieved the knowledge of a cure, and who yet 
persisted in doling out his remedy, drop by drop, with his own 
hands? Or of another such who had chanced upon an antidote 
to the insidious microbes of leprosy, and who yet kept this price- 
less boon jealously hidden from the multitude for motives of sordid 
gain? Who would not regard such a wretch with feelings of 
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horror and of the most extreme aversion? Who would refuse to 
stone him as an unnatural monster, no longer to be permitted to 
live ? 

Or, to apply another test, does even the fair author herself, in 
moments of calm, actually suppose that this person—who, as she 
states, has been before the public for more than twenty years—can 
really possess the power which he claims and not yet have become 
one of the most prominent men in the whole civilized world. We 
have in M. Pasteur an instance of what cannot but happen 
when a man discovers a remedy for a fatal disorder, hitherto 
rebellious to all the resources of medical science. And M. Pasteur’s 
well-merited success, the honour in which his name is universally 
held, the crowds who have flocked to Paris from every quarter of the 
globe for the purpose of receiving his skilful ministrations, cannot but 
typify what would also happen in the case of a man fortunate enough 
to discover a cure for the painful and loathsome class of maladies so 
prominently brought forward on this occasion. It is surely not 
permissible to doubt that, had this feeling been accomplished, 
Italy would long since have been enabled to boast a new magnetic 
pole of incomparable power ; and that the drawbridge above alluded 
to would have ceased to be a merely ornamental appendage to its 
owner’s luxurious palace—would have become almost a necessary 
article of furniture therein. 

If in these two distinct lights, the moral and the practical, we 
regard this ‘“‘ Count ” divested of his luxurious and romantic sur- 
roundings, what does he seem? Can we still revere him as a 
benevolent and disinterested philanthropist, a benefactor to his 
species, a worthy object of our “‘ hero-worship’’? Or, on the other 
hand, in spite of testimony that ‘‘ the only certain cures of cancer 
through medicine which have ever come to my knowledge were 
those of Count Mattei’’; in spite of the “ almost miraculous cures ” 
whereof the Count was ready to converse, and the authenticated 
details of which we should be only too glad to learn; in face of 
“what might appear miraculous results in cases where the diagnosis 
‘cancer ’ had been given by one or by several doctors,” can anyone 
who takes a prosaic and business-like view of such matters fail 
strongly to doubt the ‘‘Count’s” pretensions, to remember that 
these miracles form part of the advertisement stock-in-trade of 
every patent nostrum, and that evidence of the incapacity of 
medical men, who, alas! (excepting, perhaps, the very youngest 
members of the genus) are rarely infallible, is never wanting. to 
any of these latter ? 

Now, whatever the moral principle at stake, were remedies of 
unknown composition, and of supposititious remedial virtues, em- 
ployed only in cases of disease (cancerous or otherwise) in which 
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ordinary drugs or curative methods had proved utterly useless 
and inefficient, no one could raise a single murmur of objection ; 
particularly in respect of the medicaments here advocated, which, 
“being homeopathic” (so we are told, although the assertion is 
subsequently contradicted), ‘can in no case be hurtful.” And be 
the complaint one in which it may be fairly said that ‘‘ time is no 
object”’; in which, apart from the passing disabilities involved, it 
matters little whether the patient regains health in a few days or 
in as many months; in which, briefly, life is not at stake; a trial 
of any such could be open to no serious objection. If no good 
effect followed, yet no harm could be done; and it has been truly 
said that ‘‘ Faith may remove mountains.” 

But by the class of maladies immediately in question life is 
notoriously placed, from the very outset, in the gravest peril. 
Unfortunately, in the quest of a cure, the element of time is of the 
very highest practical importance; the complete ultimate success 
of the remedial measures necessitated hangs often upon a question 
of days, if not even of hours, almost of moments. Setting aside ex- 
amples of visceral cancerous disease—which are ordinarily beyond 
the reach of surgical procedures, and which therefore may in so 
much be deemed a fair field for the exhibition of Count Mattei’s, 
or of any other, reputed remedies—it is no exaggeration to affirm 
(making, of course, due allowance for the fact that man is but human, 
and that errors of judgment must occasionally happen) that every 
individual who dies from a malignant disorder amenable to opera- 
tive treatment, owes that fatal termination solely to loss of time. 
How the precious moments may have been sacrificed is imma- 
terial ; the consequences are identical, whether the delay may have 
‘been unavoidable, or, on the other hand, preventible by fair and 
reasonable precautions; whether it was due to ignorance, careless- 
ness, or timidity, on the part of the sufferer; whether it was the 
effect of professional hesitancy in diagnosis, or of subsequent 
reluctance in resorting to the practical measures imperatively 
demanded under the circumstances. 

Hence the grave and most serious mischief which such an 
amiable and well-meant proclamation, by a lady of high rank and 
social standing, is so prone to effect! The soil is only too well 
prepared ; is, in fact, always ready for seeds of this character. 
Every person has naturally the greatest possible dread of under- 
going an “ operation,’—words are powers of no small moment, 
and there is great force in a name. Doubtless anyone who wanted 
a tooth extracted would start and shudder if told he must undergo 
an ‘operation’ for the purpose, although such is the fact. The 
terror is instinctive and perfectly reasonable; and all for whom 
circumstances indicate resort to a step of this character readily 
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turn to grasp at any straw which may seem to offer a means of 
rescue from the painful necessity. 


To sense, 
More terrible at the entrance than within ; 


and whereof moreover, 
The sense . . . is most in apprehension. 


These feelings, however, it is which, when not under the due 
control of the judgment, make the path of the workers in this par- 
ticular grooveof the Ars Chirurgica so conspicuously beset with 
difficulties; which so materially hamper the success of their 
efforts ; and which are specially appealed to and skilfully played 
upon by every designing charlatan. For it is a matter of very 
considerable rarity to encounter any sufferer from malignant dis- 
sease who has not been induced to waste many weeks or months 
of valuable time in all manner of profitless expedients and 
experiments. 

The peculiar characteristic of the class of maladies in question is 
their infectivity; that is to say, the tendency of the primary nucleus 
of disease (which may be roughly characterized as a collection of 
quasi-independent cells) to infect other portions, near and distant, 
of the body, and so to multiply itself a hundred or even a thou- 
sand-fold until hardly any part is free. So that instead of one 
deposit (the invariable single point of origin), we speedily find 
several ; and soon several more ; and so on, exactly in proportion 
to the time which has been suffered to elapse since the inception of 
the baneful and insidious process. Need more be said in evidence 
of the importance of time in the first stages of these dangerous 
cases ; or, on the other hand, to emphasize the practical difficulties 
of treatment ? 

For, since the world began, the only hope for any individual thus 
afflicted has lain in absolute and complete removal or destruction 
(by whatever means effected) of the accursed thing. The whole 
plant or parasite (for such the malady really is, to all intents 
and purposes) must be torn up root and branch; and, if possible 
(which should seldom fail, with proper precaution, to be the case), 
before the fatal property of infectivity, with its attendant phe- 
nomena of wide diffusion of numerous other hostile cell colonies, 
has come into play; as matters stand at present a comparatively 
infrequent event, instead of (what it ought to be, and what no 
valid reason can be found to prohibit) the common and average 
rule. No medicament, and no force or factor, which aims at any- 
thing short of perfect eradication or obliteration of every single 
cancerous cell or cell-particle can, at the very utmost, be more 
than a temporary expedient of passing efficacy; or can, by more 
than a transient check, arrest the inexorable progress of the whole 
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invading army, composed of innumerable protoplasmic units. 
Only too often, resort to such—as in ordinary warfare—serves but 
to divert the attention to the outworks while the citadel is being 
slowly but surely sapped. 

Certain theoretical views of cancer production, and of the final 
causes which seemingly account for its various phenomena, would 
appear to hold out little hope that some potent drug may even- 
tually be discovered which will exert a curative influence upon this 
malignant disease. And of other agencies, recent attempts to 
revive and to bring anew into fashion one which has already 
received innumerable unsuccessful trials—electricity—seem to 
point out the futility of any prospects of success in that direction. 
But it is assuredly not permissible to dogmatize on what may or 
may not possibly happen in this respect in the future. ‘“‘ The history 
of the progress of knowledge is but an account of the passage of 
the inconceivable into the conceivable.”* — 

All concerning which we are now entitled to testify is the actual 
fact. Had any such medicine been discovered, the world would 
long since have rung with the fame of its virtues, and the tale of 
its miraculous cures would have been in everyone’s mouth. ft 

Although a pathological discussion would manifestly be widely 
misplaced in other than a medical publication, the authoritative 
opinions upon the mode in which cancerous disorders arise, with 
which the present paper is prefaced, need a brief word of remark. 
Such statements as these: ‘‘ Often there is, long before the out- 
break (of cancer), a certain pale yellow, straw-colour of the skin,” 
** Often the disposition to cancer shows itself in a faulty composi- 
tion of the blood,” ‘‘ None of these accidents can cause a cancer 
where there is no deeper germ in the organism,” can only be met 
by the most absolute and unqualified contradiction. 

And again the assertion: ‘‘ That in a family where a case has 
occurred, there will be a predisposition for the disease in the other 
members too,” is, in the light of modern researches, open to the 
gravest doubt. Although we occasionally encounter seeming 
examples of the event in question, these are very materially out- 


* Darwin. 

¢ A list of the strange suggestions not unfrequently offered to the medical officials 
of the Cancer Hospital might be compiled, and would probably be the source of some 
amusement. Many of these amiable enthusiasts would seem to be hardly of sound 
mind ; but others are far from liable to that imputation, and have even attained high 
distinction in scientific or other pursuits. Thus spongy platinum, administered in 
jelly, was gravely recommended some years ago as a certain cure for cancer, although 
without a tittle of evidence in support of the assertion; and a very eminent mechanical 
engineer and scientist, lately deceased, was once grievously offended because his plan 
of injecting that potent poison carbolic acid into the tissues of the cancer patient 
was not rapturously acceded to. 
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numbered by the cases in which no suspicion of any such pre- 
disposition can be entertained. Those in the first category also, 
when closely investigated, often refuse to bear the construction 
placed upon them; and it is extremely questionable whether 
hereditary tendencies constitute an element of any appreciable 
validity in the production of malignant disorders. 

These erroneous statements are of very considerable practical 
importance ; inasmuch as the belief in a necessary and essential in- 
herited tendency or predisposition towards the development of cancer 
(together with the inseparable corollary of reliance on the absence 
of this supposititious causation-factor) forms one of the principal 
impediments to that prompt recognition of the real character of 
the enemy which, as already pointed out, is the great desideratum 
for effecting his decisive and overwhelming defeat. It is a well- 
known maxim of judicious polity to nip, wherever possible, a 
rebellion in the bud; to crush a trivial riot before it has had 
time to attain the proportions of a revolution. A perfect analogy 
obtains between the two sets of phenomena; cancer begins with 
physical manifestations, trivial and insignificant, and has to be 
grappled with before a little solitary band of soldiers has swollen 
to a vast and complex horde. 

Ex uno disce omnes; and no train of consecutive events could 


better serve to point the moral herein imperfectly set forth (with- 
out any expression of opinion on the facts or general merits of the 
case) than the unfortunate delay in recognition of a mortal disease 
recently conspicuous in relation to the illness of the late German 
Emperor. 


Hersert Snow, M.D. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR. 


No one who follows with any attention the course of our Colonial 
policy can have failed to notice the new departure taken in the 
selection of governors for our self-governing Colonies. If we look 
through the list of governors ten years back, we find that the great 
majority of them had begun life in some branch of the public 
service—the army generally—but had taken early to the Colonies, 
and proceeded through almost every degree of government; 
beginning in some small tropical island, and gradually rising to 
the summit of their ambition—an Australian province, or New 
Zealand. In other words, men served an apprenticeship in the 
Colonial as in every other service; and there was not an admini- 
strator in the paltriest West Indian island who did not look 
forward to reaching Melbourne or Sydney some day. One Colony 
only was set apart for peculiar treatment, namely the Dominion of 
Canada. For this men of special rank or distinction were chosen, 
irrespective of previous colonial service or experience; and, as a 
matter of fact, the choice usually fell upon a peer. But it was 
Canada and Canada only that enjoyed this particular attention. 
Latterly, however, the Canadian principle, with a difference, has 
been extended to the Australian Colonies. These have now been 
barred to the rank and file, so to speak, of the Colonial service ; 
and reserved for men who have done little public work or, indeed, 
absolutely none whatever. In fact, it would seem that they have 
been selected rather for the coronets that they have inherited than 
for any distinction that they have gained. Thus we have had 
Lord Carrington at Sydney for the last four years, and now we 
have Lord Hopetoun at Melbourne, and Lord Kintore at Adelaide, 
‘all of them coronetted, and none of them (with all respect to their 
Excellencies) distinguished. Lord Onslow, the new Governor of 
New Zealand, is hardly a case in point, for he has held office, 
albeit subordinate office, at home ; but he, too, enjoys the qualifica- 
tions that appear to be necessary for the newest class of Governor— 
comparative youth, inexperience of Colonial work, and a coronet. 
Thus it would appear that the Australasian Governments, con- 
sidered the great prizes of the Colonial service, have ceased to be 
honourable resting-places for veteran Governors who have spent 
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their lives hard at work in the tropics, and become refuges for 
untried and juvenile noblemen. - 

Why is this? A Governor’s functions in a Crown Colony would 
seem to demand a high class of man. They are active not hono- 
rary. Crown Colony Governors are not figure-heads but bond fide 
Governors, dealing with every item of administration, and vested 
with considerable powers. The problems that are set them to 
solve are often extremely difficult and complicated, as must always 
be the case where the dominant race is doomed by the climate to 
be in a perpetual minority. The tact supposed, and rightly 
supposed, to be so essential to a constitutional Governor is 
equally indispensable to them. They have not to deal with 
Ministers, it is true, but they have a Legislative Council, including 
unofficial members, to manage; which unofficial members it is 
indeed always possible to outvote, but yet always best to con- 
ciliate. Then they have social duties also, not of course on a 
large scale, as in Sydney or Melbourne, but still sometimes not 
inconsiderable, and always delicate, for ‘‘ colour” is an awkward 
factor to reckon with. Yet, a man judged fit for (let us say at 
random) Port of Spain is not fit, it appears, for, say, Sydney. 
That is very hard indeed on Port of Spain, which may, however, 
console itself with the reflection that the converse of the proposi- 
tion, at all events, does not hold good. There can be no doubt, 
meanwhile, that there are Crown Colony Governors who are unfit 
for an Australasian Government, but it is a question whether in 
many cases they are fit for any government whatever. Con- 
spicuous ability in an absolute ruler no doubt redeems many 
shortcomings, but it is not often, except in men of the profoundest 
mediocrity that talents and failings are so nicely balanced. Why 
such men are chosen, it is difficult to say. The reason generally 
alleged is that the salaries are inadequate to tempt good men 
to outlandish countries and unhealthy climates; but I cannot help 
thinking that the Colonial Office, with its incorrigible habit of over- 
interference with Crown Colonies, is careful to select men who will 
be entirely subservient to its clerks. The exclusion, too, of the 
junior Governors from the prizes of the service will hardly tend to 
raise their standard. But thisis a detail. The qualifications now 
required for the Sovereign’s representatives in Australia are not to 
be gained in a Crown Colony or anywhere else. Nascuntur non 
Jiunt. Let us now see how far they are really qualifications in the 
Australasian Colonies. 

The functions of a constitutional Sovereign are proverbially hard 
of definition, and those of a constitutional Governor (which, as 
shall be seen, is not quite the same thing) are little easier. It is 
often said that they are mainly ornamental and social, and so, to 
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some extent, they are. The opening of bazaars, laying of founda- 
tion stones, and so forth, occupy a deal of a Governor’s time, and 
the giving of balls and dinners account for the greater part of his 
expenses. For such purposes a pretty and graceful wife, who is 
also an English lady, is as important to the Governor as his eyes 
and his tongue. A tongue is, of course, essential. Speeches are 
constantly demanded, and unless fluently delivered will infallibly 
stamp His Excellency as an inferior being. The matter of the 
speeches is not of great importance, and may be left, if convenient, 
to the composition of the private secretary. It is always safe to 
say that a charity bazaar, or the first stone of a lunatic asylum, 
marks an era in the history of the Colony ; that such things are the 
product of the highest civilization that the world has ever seen ; 
that ‘‘ we [identifying our Excellency with the Colony] are becoming 
a nation ;”’ that we must keep our place in the front rank, that the 
Colony is the finest country in the world, its climate the most 
salubrious, its scenery the most magnificent, and, last but not 
least, its people the most ineffably superior and sublime. It is 
true that the Colonists have long ago satisfied themselves as to the 
accuracy of these latter utterances, but they do not weary of 
hearing them repeated, and, indeed, would be likely to resent any 
understatement or omission thereof. By frequenting public 
ceremonies of the nature hinted at, and by consistently prophesying 
smooth things (after all, infinitely the simplest form of prophecy), 
a Governor may gain a reputation for energy, perspicacity, and a 
sense of duty, or at least a desire to please; and, on the other 
hand, lay himself open to the charge of popularity hunting, 
insincerity, and a variety of evil passions, according to the state of 
each critic’s heart or liver. For it is a bad policy to overdo 
public ceremonies, to make oneself too cheap, and to be too affable 
to the working-classes. Democratic as the Colonies are, the 
people do not like to be treated as if they were all on the same 
footing. There are superior folks there as elsewhere, who expect 
greater consideration than their fellows, and object to be classed 
with them. It is a great mistake for a Governor to take up the 
common attitude ‘I am an Englishmen, and you are all Colonists; 
I am unique, and youare all alike.” Distinctions may be invidious, 
but generalization is offensive. 

To overcome all the difficulties of his social tasks, there can be 
no doubt that a coronet is a great help to a Governor. If there is 
one national trait that the Colonies have inherited from the old 
country, it is snobbishness; and so far the Colonial Office has 
shown some worldly wisdom in opening Government House to the 
House of Lords. Even if their nominee be unpopular, the snobs 
are pleased, for they find a satisfaction even in abusing a live lord 
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which is not to be gained in the vituperation of an ordinary 
individual. That youth also is an advantage, socially speaking, 
may be easily understood. Young men, if not necessarily more 
gullible, are at all events more enthusiastic than old, and at the 
same time more likely to accept the self-glorification to which 
Australians are especially prone as a harmless, if not a noble, 
characteristic. Old administrators are apt to be sceptical and, 
indeed, cynical when the usual tales of unparalleled energy, 
boundless resources and extraordinary future are poured into their 
ears. They have a nasty habit of looking into statistics of revenue, 
expenditure and debt, and possess an unpleasantly keen eye for a 
job. Hence there is a suspicion that their glowing eulogies of 
everything around them are not perfectly sincere, and the sus- 
picion is often perfectly just. Then, again, the business of public 
parade is no novelty to them, while the physical discomfort that it 
entails is conducive to dyspepsia and other annoyances. Further, 
such work, however faithfully done, is a poor exchange for the 
active business of administration to which they have been accus- 
tomed, and in which they took pride. Not the smartest harness 
can console an old hunter for his conversion into a coach horse. 
And young men have another advantage over the old, as Governors, 
in that they can scurry with enjoyment all over the Colony, 
however large and however wild. Fatigue and a little hardship are 
nothing to them, long rides through untrodden districts, especially 
if they combine some little spice of danger, are a positive delight. 
Now, there is nothing that pleases the Colonists more than that 
their Governor should acquaint himself with every hole and corner 
of their territory, and no end which they will more readily help 
him, by individual effort, to compass. The feeling is part of their 
just pride in their own country, and cannot be too much en- 
couraged. Asarule, people in remote settlements are pleased to 
see the Governor as a visitor. There are more places than would 
be expected where he is a positive revelation, folks having no 
knowledge of the existence of such a functionary. Enlightenment, 
however, is in such cases not always succeeded by awe. Fre- 
quently, too, His Excellency will light upon some old acquaintance, 
some fellow-countryman, an old soldier of his regiment, or an old 
school-fellow who wants the loan of five pounds. In such an 
event, he will feel that his pilgrimage has not been in vain. 

Now all this is very well, but it is an unquestionable fact that a 
constitutional Governor has other functions than the social, 
and those very important. It is true that by his instructions 
his powers are strictly limited, and that the Colonial Office 
has given him to understand that he exceeds them at his 
own risk. Indeed, one well known governor, arriving fresh 
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from a Crown Colony, declared that a man was quite un- 
necessary for the post, a stamp to affix signatures being 
amply sufficient. Still, in two matters, he is allowed a free hand, 
namely, as to granting or withholding a dissolution, and the pre- 
rogative of mercy. Even of these paltry remnants of authority 
colonial politicians are extremely jealous, and attempts have again 
and again been made—fortunately, so far, without success—to vest 
them in ministers. The first item may seem hardly so important 
as the second. A dissolution is always rather a dangerous weapon 
to play with, and if injudiciously handled is as likely as not to 
recoil on the head of the minister who employs it. Again, in a 
country where Parliaments are triennial, there is not often occa- 
sion for a dissolution until a Parliament is near its natural end, 
which simplifies matters considerably. Further, in a country 
where there is no leisured class, and almost no public opinion, 
folks generally prefer to attend to their own business rather than 
waste time over election squabbles. Thus a Governor is encouraged 
to resist frivolous appeals for a dissolution, inasmuch as he feels 
sure of the support of the people at large; and accordingly, if a 
man of weight and authority, he can without any great difficulty, 
decline to upset the whole country for the sake of a minister’s per- 
sonal, ephemeral ends. In such cases his decision will be accepted 
without question, and no more will be said about it. 

But bound up with the question of dissolution is the whole group 
of phenomena comprehended in the term ‘“ ministerial crisis.” 
No governor can hope to accomplish his term without one or more 
of these crises, which are often extremely delicate matters to deal 
with. Awkward constitutional questions arise, which require to be 
handled with the greatest caution. Moreover, as place is a matter 
of bread and butter to the majority of colonial politicians, it can 
hardly be expected that they will resign it without a struggle, and 
their last kick often takes the form of an accusation against the 
Governor of unconstitutional behaviour. Some men possess a 
positive genius for laying traps for governors, and for leading them 
insidiously into unconstitutional pitfalls. Sometimes this comes 
from the mere spite of defeat, but the usual object is to make the 
public believe that the Governor has not dealt fairly with his 
advisers, and so to discredit the fallen minister’s opponents at the 
polls. On such occasions the most capable Governor has need of 
all his wariness and experience, particularly if, as may happen, 
there be no competent impartial man of whom he can take counsel. 
A false step may create difficulties that will affect his relations 
with every subsequent ministry, and injure his credit in the colony 
generally, to say nothing of immediate trouble and annoyance. 
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Indeed, however trivial the first error may have been, there is no 
saying when its consequences may end. 

The prerogative of mercy is another subject over which gover- 
nors and ministers may, and very frequently do, quarrel. The 
shortening of a term of imprisonment, or the lightening of a 
sentence, is a device not unfrequently employed by ministers for the 
sake of gaining a few votes here and there. An Irish or Roman 
Catholic minister, for instance, will sometimes fight desperately to 
save a compatriot or co-religionist from well-merited punishment, 
and the practice is not confined to any one nationality or denomi- 
nation. In this way enormous pressure is sometimes brought to 
bear against a Governor, and it is only a man of decision and 
authority that can withstand it. Even such an one may find it 
prudent to give way in less important cases, that his resistance 
may be the more forcible when a really serious occasion arises. 
But, indeed, when ministers know (and they do not take long to 
find out) that a Governor is not a man to be trifled with, they will 
abstain from useless attempts to play tricks on him; and if they 
should decide to try conclusions, and come off second best, they 
will accept their defeat in silence. For ‘so long as Governors 
were men of standing and long service, the people in the Colonies 
did not look upon them as below their ministers in ability; and 
indeed were apt, if at any time he had shown capacity in any 
appointment, to rate him at once as superior, and treat his opinion 
accordingly. Hence they would make it unpleasant for a minister 
who flew to the country, raving against Her Majesty’s represen- 
tative. 

It is now time to pass to the general position of a Governor in 
regard to public affairs that lie beyond the scope of the letter of 
his instructions. He is, of course, supposed to confine himself to 
simple registration of the decrees of his ministers, and in respect 
of purely local matters it would be wrong, imprudent, and im- 
politic for him to do otherwise. Interference with the parochial 
business of the colony (cabinets are very like vestries, in the 
colonies, at all events), would, unless invited, be in the highest 
degree disastrous. It is well for him, therefore, to sanction with- 
out debate the most flagrant cases of jobbery and extravagance in 
all departments, apart from the prerogative of mercy. Her 
Majesty’s Government must be carried on, and if corruption be the 
motive power it is not for Her Majesty’s representative to impede 
it. If he be called upon to sign away hundreds, or even thousands, 
of square miles of land to some bogus company, to approve the 
plans of a bridge, costing many thousands, that will never be 
used, or of a railway, whereof the sole object is to land an in- 
fluential politician at his own front door, let him do so without a 
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murmur. It is no business of his. He may deplore inwardly the 
present waste, he may foresee the inevitable consequences of ruin 
and disaster—in many cases he would be a fool if he did not—but he 
must hold his tongue, and think the more for his enforced silence, 
perhaps treasuring up a few notes for his farewell speech, when he 
will be at liberty to say what he pleases. 

But there are other matters on which it is not only permissible 
but imperative for a Governor to speak his mind; on those, 
namely, wherein Imperial interests are involved. Then it is that 
he assumes the character that distinguishes him from the ordinary 
constitutional sovereign ; that of consul-general, as it were, for the 
British Empire. Probably no one who has not had experience of 
the fact, has any idea how ignorant colonial politicians can be 
of everything outside their own country. Colonials are always 
raving against England for not knowing all about the Colonies, 
but the much-abused old country does take some pains to learn 
about them, while they never trouble themselves to gain any 
knowledge of her. Add to this ignorance, in many cases, an over- 
whelming conceit and self-sufficiency and a serene recklessness of 
all consequences that may ensue in any place but the Colony 
or at any time beyond the next general election—nay, even the 
next Session of Parliament—and a notion may be gathered of the 
spirit in which the colonial politician deals with Imperial ques- 
tions. Interference with the Islands of the Pacific Ocean, for 
instance, is a proceeding very dear to the heart of the Australasian 
would-be statesman. It is, perhaps, the nearest approach to a 
spirited foreign policy to which he can attain. His interference 
being often unreasonable and meddlesome, and his demands im- 
practicable and extravagant, he is pretty certain to fall foul of the 
Home Government, and he asks nothing more. It is popular with 
the masses to flout the old country, and talk of her as “ played 
out,” and contrast her prudence and caution with the go-ahead 
vigour of the Colonies. The cry of Australia for the Australians 
is raised, with threats of ‘‘ cutting the painter,” and so forth. Not 
a word of Imperial obligations, of obstacles from foreign powers, 
of international difficulties, of anything but the will of the par- 
ticular province concerned, or, in plain English, the caprice of the 
man who aspires for a season to rule it. Sometimes a Colonial 
Ministry will take it into its head to annex an island or group of 
islands, the Imperial Government being of course expected to 
silence foreign opposition, and save the Colonial Government from 
all evil results; and for what? For the benefit of some self- 
seeking and unscrupulous politician. Such an act has been pre- 
vented before now by the sole interposition of the Governor; and 
it is on such occasions (which are frequently cropping up) that the 
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want of a really able and powerful man is felt. He is needed to 
watch over British interests, which the Colonial politician is quite 
prepared to sacrifice for the pettiest personal ends. His duty it is 
to explain to his ministers with all tact, but with all firmness, 
that he has considered the probable outcome of their action, 
although they have not, and that he will not permit it. Possibly 
he may have gained sufficient influence over them to make them 
consult him in the first instance; if so, his task is so much the 
easier; or, again, he may divine their intentions and manage to 
nip the whole proceeding in the bud by a timely word. In either 
case, his ascendency over his advisers is likely to be increased. A 
Governor who has once saved his ministers from making a mistake 
has taken the first step towards establishing the best position 
wherein he can stand towards them, that of a counsellor to whom 
they are neither afraid nor ashamed to resort in difficulties. It is 
a great point gained when the ministers come to him not asa 
matter of form, nor because they are compelled, nor because they 
wish to make a tool of him, but because they need his help and 
feel confidence in his judgment. Such a man will make his 
influence felt where most people suppose itimpossible; his hand, 
though unseen, is at work when least suspected by the public, and 
the result is beneficial alike to Mother Country and Colony. It 
may be difficult for him to point to any one act as his own, his 
business being often rather to modify than to initiate; but if the 
outside world does not know what he has achieved, still less does 
it know what he has prevented. The coachman who drives for 
years in a rough colonial district without accident because he 
takes care to keep coach, harness, and horses in good condition, 
seldom enjoys the reputation earned by a man who shows extra- 
ordinary skill and courage when brake or harness, disordered 
through his own neglect, fail him at a critical moment. 

I have not space here to enter farther into the field of a consti- 
tutional Governor’s indirect powers. They are bounded, practi- 
cally, only by his own ability and tact. But enough has been 
said, I think, to show that his duties, if faithfully carried out, are 
by no means so easy of fulfilment as is generally supposed. As 
constitutional sovereign, guardian. of Imperial interests, and ad- 
viser of the Colonial Office, his position demands qualities of a 
high order, and the limitation of his official authority gives him 
the more need of personal weight and influence. Now, which is 
more likely to perform this delicate mission satisfactorily, the 
young man caught up from the idlest English class, totally 
unversed in public affairs, ignorant of the working of admini- 
strative machinery, and informed by way of instruction in his 
duties that his wife is more important than himself; or the old 
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administrator familiar with every detail of his office, experienced 
in every department, who has learned to gauge men not by their 
words but by their acts, to judge of things not by their appear- 
ance but by their essence, and who, finally, has not been brought 
up to think that a Governor’s work is woman’s work? Which is 
more likely to carry weight with ministers, which most likely to 
gain their confidence, which most competent to hold his own in a 
difference of opinion? I am not maintaining that all peers are 
fools, certainly not those now holding office in Australia; still less 
do I hold that all Crown Colony Governors are wise; least of all 
should I be disposed to test any Governor’s capacity by the volume 
of his despatches. Still, I think there can be but one answer to 
the question. 

And, indeed, we find that the new experiment is not applied to 
the Cape Colony. There is no idea of sending untried and inex- 
perienced men to that Government. On the contrary, every effort 
is made, with or without success, to find a man competent for the 
post. It is true that, in some respects, the position of the Governor 
at the Cape is unique, and that the work required of him is different 
from that expected from an Australian Governor. Different, per- 
haps, but is it more important? Are there no high problems 
awaiting solution in Australia? Is there no such thing as a 
Chinese question, for instance, with the collateral puzzle of the 
ultimate destiny of the tropical territory? Are there no British 
interests bound up therewith? Again, there is the question of 
Australian Federation. Is England to have nothing to say to it, 
involving as it infallibly does an attempt to debar her from all 
hold on the entire Continent ? 

The truth is that the notion that social excellence is sufficient 
qualification for a constitutional Governor is entirely fallacious. 
Social success is a matter of, at least, secondary importance. For, 
after all, what portion of the population is affected by a Governor’s 
social endeavours? An infinitesimal fraction of the inhabitants of 
the capital town, and that probably the least deserving. Of course, 
if social success can be combined with administrative ability, so 
much the better. Where a man has to depend on his personal 
influence, he should despise no means of strengthening and extend- 
ing it. Itis better that the women should declare the Governor 
to be popular than unpopular, but the verdict must be that of the 
old as well as that of the young women, a point which young 
Governors are apt to overlook. Again, bonhomie is better than 
pompousness. Men accustomed to absolute power are apt some- 
times to be pompous, and it is a great failing ; but young men also, 
who in their eagerness to be popular will shake hands with every 
soul they meet, are apt to give themselves royal airs which are as 
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ludicrous as they are impolitic. And, after all, of what special 
value is this so-called social popularity. It may disincline people 
to be hard on moral failings, but it will not weigh with them in 
estimating a defect of intellect ; it may prompt them to pardon a 
fault, it will not make them lenient to a folly. No amount of 
champagne, good dinners, and smart aides-de-camp will atone for 
one administrative blunder. Genuine kindliness, such as appeals 
to the heart, may soften down censure into pity, but not the popu- 
larity that is gained by tickling the palate, the eye, or the ear ; and 
the independence and prosperity of the Colonist make him inacces- 
sible by many ways that lie open to royal personages in England. 
In truth, the ambition to be “a popular Governor ”’ is not that which 
should inspire the Queen’s representative in any colony. His 
aspiration should rather be to do his duty, irrespective of popularity, 
by both Colony and Mother Country. Such aspirations are not 
to be fulfilled by brilliant display or extravagant entertainment. 
And yet I believe that, if the truth were known, the Colonial 
Office considers the appointment of young peers to Australian 
Governments as a great stroke of policy. They seem to imagine 
that the Colonies will thereby be the more closely attached to the 
Mother Country. These young men are eternally talking of the 
loyalty of the Colonies, interpreting vinous hurrahs as indications 
of the same, alluding vaguely to Imperial Federation, obtrusively 
drinking the Queen’s health on all occasions, and such like—harm- 
less amusements in themselves, but neither useful nor, as I 
venture to think, politic. The Australian Colonies are, as a 
whole, loyal to the British connection,-so long as they are not 
called upon to think too much about it. Some time back, when 
the Imperial Federation craze was at its height, Mr. John Morley 
wrote the following pregnant words:—‘‘In short, a suspicion 
dawn’s upon one’s mind that this sense of coldness, this vague 
craving for closer bonds, this crying for a union, on the part of 
some Colonists is, in truth, a sign of restless malaise, which 
means, -if it were probed to the bottom, not a desire for union 
at all, but a sense of fitness for independence.” * There is now 
a party in Australia, not yet very considerable, but steadily grow- 
ing, that is working for independence. Indifference keeps the 
numbers of this party small so far; if there be one thing that 
will increase it, it is the constant trumpeting about the loyalty 
of the Colonies which tends to spread and keep alive the 
malaise to which Mr. Morley refers. -The stock phrases are 
repeated so often that it would seem as if every opportunity of 
uttering them were absolutely the last—as if the speaker were 
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anxious to speak them to-day for fear they should not be true to- 
morrow. 

It is not in this way that the inevitable separation will be 
deferred. No aping of royalty, profusion of entertainment, or pro- 
testations of attachment will put it off for a day. For the present, 
the new appointments give pleasure in the Colonies. There is 
something novel and even dazzling about them. But this will 
not last for long, if the administrative ability be wanting. With 
the first blunder the bubble bursts, and the Colonists will then 
ask why they have not the old experienced administrators, who 
have learnt their business and knew how to doit. The Colonies 
like to have distinguished men for their Governors—men of some 
mark and some success, no matter in what province; but they do 
not confound coronets with heads. If the English Government 
really desires to keep the Colonies united to the Mother Country, 
they will revert to the old system of making administrative rather 
than social success the qualification for a Governor. Already the 
Agents-general have in a great measure supplanted the Governors 
as the channel of communication between the Home and Colonial 
Governments, and now the Governor, except for ornamental pur- 
poses, bids fair to be effaced altogether. Unless England can make 
her hand felt by a strong representative on the spot, the Colonies 


may well say “‘ We are tired of finding nothing but display where 
we looked for some controlling power. For the future we will elect 
a Governor from among our own people.” 


Ex-GovERNoR. 


THE SOCIAL RECORDS OF A SCOTCH FAMILY. 


Nor the least of the benefits conferred by Mr. Lecky on the reading 
public is the introduction, through the medium of his History of the 
Eighteenth Century, to one of the most interesting and curious 
books on family life that probably exists, the Caldwell Papers. 
Not that the Mures of Caldwell were people who were content with 
the narrow cares—narrower in the last century than now—of a 
private position. They and their connections bore their part in 
the business of the country as bravely as any Scotchman had done 
for three hundred years; but the interest attaching to the letters 
and correspondence with Lord Bute, David Hume, the Lord Privy 
Seal Mackenzie, or the Duchess of Argyll, is chiefly that of 
throwing light on social surroundings and character, rather than 
on public events. 

Since the accession of David II. in 1829, when Sir Reginald 
Mure of Abercorn was Lord High Chamberlain, the Mures of 
Caldwell have been one of the most distinguished families in the 
counties of Ayr and Renfrew. They could claim cousinship with 
nearly all the celebrated names that call up picturesque images to 
English minds as well as to Scotch ones; with the Darnleys, the 
Eglintons, the Atholes, and many more, and could even boast of 
giving a queen to Scotland, for Elizabeth Mure became the wife of 
Robert Earl of Strathern, afterwards Robert IT. 

From the earliest times recorded in the family papers preserved 
at the old home at Caldwell, in Ayrshire, the Mures appear to have. 
been men of talent and consideration. Their name is constantly 
recurring in Scotch history, and even in the fourteenth century 
we find Mures employed in political missions, and concerned in 
the drawing up of treaties with England. The documents now 
existing, which date from 1496, are not, however, confined to 
relating the doings of the more conspicuous members of the clan. 
They deal with every sort of subject, marriage contracts, bonds of 
mawrent, domestic expenses of one of the young Mures in 1644 
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when “‘ a pair of sweit cordiphant (cordovan) gloves costs £2 8s.,”’ 
and his washing bill for three months comes to £1 12s. There is 
a list of the spoil which John Mure took when Beaton’s Palace was 
sacked in 1515, and which he was forthwith ordered to restore or 
replace. There are letters from James VI. respecting ‘ane 
Naiknay” for transporting the ladies of the ‘‘ Queine our Bed- 
fallow,” recipes against the plague, and for avoiding aches in the 
spine, which is to be done by taking ‘‘ ane littl fatt dogg,”’ and after 
stuffing him with cuming seed, ‘‘rosting” him, and keeping the 
droppings, adding to him a “ handful of earth wormes boyled 
quhill thy be leik lie.” There are requests for patronage, in which, 
however, it must be said that care was generally taken to recom- 
mend a person really capable of filling the post, plans for setting 
on foot public works and improving the state of manufactures, 
schemes of education, records of the state of remote places and 
islands in the last century. There is enough and to spare to 
furnish materials for many articles, but, as space is limited, we can 
only concern ourselves with the lives and writings of two persons, 
Baron Mure of Caldwell and his sister, Miss Elizabeth Mure, who 
died in 1795 aged eighty-one, and whose experiences of the eighteenth 
century were anonymously printed in Constable’s magazines in 
1818, under the title of ‘‘ Remarks on the Changes of Manners in 
my Time.” 

For a person who, she allows, ‘‘ should have been more in the 
world,” it must be admitted that Miss Mure was remarkably free 
from prejudice. That she was shrewd and observant goes without 
saying, and also, perhaps, that her statements are not always 
consistent with each other. But as the essay in question is called 
“a fragment,” it is possible that some portions may be lost that 
would have thrown light upon the apparent contradictions. Her 
own experiences date back from 1727, but the facts relating to the 
earlier years of the century have been gathered from the generation 
preceding her own. There is little arrangement in her remarks. 
The results of her observations in various fields are put down very 
much as they come into her head ; but this only makes the essay 
more natural and interesting. Within her memory, manufactures 
seem to have been at a very low ebb, and “‘ every woman made her 
web of wove linnen, and bleached it herself.” Fine gentlemen got 
their shirts from Holland till about the year 1735, when “ wevers 
were brought over from Holland, and manufactorys for linnen 
established in the West. The dresses of the ladys,” goes on Miss 
Mure, “‘ were nearly as expencive as at present,” though not so 
often renewed, and hoops were 44 yards wide, “ which required 
much silk to cover them.” Their tables were plentiful, but very 
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ill-dressed, and as ill served up,’’ though, on the other hand, they 
had clean table-cloths every day, and “ allwise napkins.” The 
servants ‘‘ eat ill, having a sett form for the week, of three days 
broth and salt meat, the rest megare, with plenty of bread and 
small bear. Their wages were small till the vails were abolished ; 
the men from 3 to 4 pounds in the year, the maids from 30s. to 
40s.” It was usual only to have ‘‘ one man servant, or two at 
most, unless they keept a carriage, a thing very uncommon in 
those days, and only used by nobles of great fortune.’”’ Food was 
very cheap during the early part of ,the century, when a hen could 
be bought for 4d., a calf for 5s., and a turkey for 1s. But after 
the ’45, riches increased considerably, and prices rose. Before 
that time rents had been mostly paid in kind, as money was scarce. 
This awakening prosperity seems partly to have arisen from the 
growing communication between London and Edinburgh after the 
Union, and impetus given to trade by the residence in Edinburgh 
of wealthy English people who held official appointments there. 
Of course some years had to be allowed for the country to settle 
down, but when the disaffection of half a céentury and more had 
exploded in the ’45, the people gave up the struggle, and things 
followed their natural course. Besides this, ‘‘men came back 
from abroad with large fortunes,” presumably chiefly from the 
Indies, and ‘‘ began to buy up estates,” and so altogether the 
internal affairs of Scotland were looking more prosperous. 

Miss Mure has not a very high idea of the country society of the 
period. She tells us that ‘‘ there was little intercourse between 
old and young,” and as they rarely went to town, their acquaint- 
ance was limited. ‘‘ This produced many strong friendships, and 
often very improper marriages.” It narrowed both their circle and 
their minds ; “‘ they were indulgent to the faults of one another, 
but most severe on those they were not accustomed to, so that 
censure and detraction seemed to be the vice of the age.” 
‘‘Domestick affairs and amusing her husband was the business 
of a good wife.” It is a new light that in those days of sharply 
drawn lines a wife could do anything to amuse her husband, 
whose sports were generally hunting and shooting without, and 
sleeping and drinking within ; but it is strange to find that the 
model partner left her children to her governess, if she could afford 
one, though “all they could learn them was to read English ill 
and plain work. The chief thing was to hear them repeat Psalms 
and long catechisms. Reading and writing, or even spelling,” 
(we suppose she meant correctly) ‘“‘ was never thought of. Music, 
drawing, or French were seldom taught the girls.” We shall see 
how completely manners change in this respect, as well as in many 
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others, during the last forty years of the century. Still the girls 
had far more freedom than is at all customary to associate with 
our great -great-grandmothers. They ran about and amused 
themselves as they pleased till they were grown up, when they 
were sent to Edinburgh ‘‘ for a winter or two, to lairn to dress 
themselves, and to dance and see a little of the world. The world 
was only to be seen at church ’—+this is not a joke—“ at marriages, 
burials, and baptisams.” At other times they were in undress, 
and “‘ allwise masked.” One is tempted sometimes to wish that 
this custom had not gone out. When they returned to their 
country homes, ‘‘ their employment was in color’d work, beds, 
tapestry, and other pieces of furniture; imitations of fruit and 
flowers with very little taste.” Their reading was ‘‘ books of devo- 
tion or long romances,” and they spent a good deal of time in 
eating, for as “‘ they never eat a full meal at table,” it being con- 
sidered ‘‘ very undelicat,” they satisfied their cravings beforehand. 
On Sundays all the young people were severely tried. At 9 
o’clock prayers were read by the chaplain, who was an institution 
in the houses of most families of pretension and acted partly 
as a tutor. These were followed by church at 10, which was 
never over till 12.30. Half-an-hour appears to be allowed for the 
walk home, for at 1 o'clock there were more prayers, and all that 
exhausted nature had to recruit itself with was “a bit of cold meat 
or an ege.” By 2 they were back at church—it hardly seems 
worth while to have left it—enjoying a service which lasted till 4, 
and on their return the elders retired to their private devotions, 
and the children and servants were “convened by the chaplain 
and examined till 5.” One is quite thankful to hear that it was 
8 o’clock before they rose from the dinner which succeeded the 5 
o’clock prayers, though after three hours of sitting over a good 
square meal, the chaplain at any rate can hardly have been up to 
the singing, reading, and prayers that finished the day. A few 
years of Sundays such as these would amply account for the 
‘survival of the fittest,” which is so noticeable a feature of 


_ Scotland. 


The very early marriages of men which had been customary 
during the end of the seventeenth century and the first years of 
the eighteenth, became the exception rather than the rule by the 
time Miss Mure’s personal recollections begin, though she has it 
on her uncle’s authority that before the year 1713 most young 
men were married at eighteen, and few, indeed, were single after 
twenty-one. Probably the narrow society in which young people 
were brought up had a great deal to do with this. Their interests 
were few, and the acquaintances of the ordinary country gentle- 
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man fewer still. When sport was over he had nothing to occupy 
him except a visit to some neighbouring laird’s house, and 
in his case, as in many others, propinquity produced its usual 
results. 

With the Union, important changes were wrought in this matter 
likewise. With the influx of English into Scotland, and the neces- 
sary presence of Scotch Peers and Members of Parliament in 
London, travelling became the fashion, and soon young men were 
not content with journeying between the two countries, but pushed 
on across the Channel, and into France and Italy, as English 
nobles used to do a hundred years and more before. However 
stupid and prejudiced a young man might be by nature, in those 
days his eyes were perforce opened to the manners and customs 
of other nations to a degree that would escape all but the most 
determined inquirer now, when national differences are nearly 
smoothed away. He was obliged to mix with the people as he 
travelled along, either on horseback or by coach. If he did not 
‘‘do as others did,”’ he starved, and was probably maltreated into 
the bargain. It was useless for him to attempt to go through 
France or Italy with his nose in the air, -boasting of the supe- 
riority of Scotland or England; if he demanded as a right what 
need only be conceded as a favour, he got his head broken for his 
pains. §o in spite of himself the young Scotchman had to learn 
civility, and returned home with a marked improvement in his 
manners, which were much better than those of his female rela- 
tions who had not shared his advantages. This was noticed by 
Miss Mure among her earliest reminiscences, and she comments 
very severely on the behaviour of the “‘ womans” of that date, 
calling them ‘‘ vulgar and undelicat in their conversation.” They 
brought into society the ‘‘ freedom and romping they had acquired 
with their brothers and near relations. Many of them threw off 
all restreint. Were I to name the time when the Scotch ladys 
went farthest wrong, it would be betwixt the 30 and 40.” This 
she conceives to be the result of the ‘‘ French manners ” brought 
home by the young noblemen, so that the newly-acquired polish 
had its drawbacks. But in “ well-regulated familys reverence for 
elders was still the rule; a degree of attention was paid the old, 
yea, even servility, that this age knows nothing of.” ‘No one 
thought of pleasing themselves, but tried to make each person 
think well of himself.” 

So far, Miss Mure is chiefly speaking of country society. Let us 
see what the city madams were like, and how they amused them- 
selves. ‘‘In the towns the ladys gave themselves airs, and each 
had a train of admirers.’”’ The tea-parties which play so large a 
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part in all old novels, came into vogue in 1720. At these festivities 
everything and everybody was pulled to pieces in a thoroughly 
satisfactory way. “ Religion” (mark that, those who think 
religious discussions a modern growth), “religion, morals, love, 
friendship, good manners, dress,” all had their turn. ‘This 
tended more to refinement than anything else.” ‘‘ The bookseller’s 
shopes were not stuffed as they are now with novels and maga- 
zines. The weman’s knowledge was gain’d by conversing with 
men, not by reading themselves, as they had few books they could 
understand. Whoever had read Pope, Addison, and Swift, with 
some ill-wrot history, was then thought a lairnd lady, which 
character was by no means agreeable.” ‘‘ The intercourse of the 
men with the weman, though less reserved than at present, was to 
the full as pure. They would walk together for hours, or travell 
on horss back or in a chaise, without any imputation of impru- 
dence. The parents had no concern when an admirer was their 
guide.” 

These remarks look strange when contrasted with the foregoing 
observations, as to the ‘‘ undelicat’’ manners of the young ladies 
in 1724. It cannot be wholly accounted for by the difference of 
standard of town and country, although of course that was much 
greater then than it is now. In all probability by the time Miss Mure 
grew up, the ‘‘ weman ”’ had become accustomed to their liberty, and 
learned to make a better use of it. Certainly they still retained 
it down to very late years, for readers of Mrs. Somerville’s life 
will remember tae extraordinary freedom that young girls were 
allowed in the early part of the present century. 

The men had their own diversions. They met every evening in 
their clubs, which cost them as a rule about 4d. or 8d., besides 
their tobacco and pipes. Sometimes they played ‘‘ backgamon or 
catch honours for a penny the game, washed down by cherry in 
muchken stoups,” of which they drank an “‘incredible”’ quantity. 
Everyone dined at home “in privit”; but notables soon “ intro- 
duced supping, as when the young people were happy they were 
loath to part, so that supping came to be the universal fashion in 
Edinburgh.’’ These merry suppers were so missed by the young 
people when they went to the country, that late ‘“‘colations took 
place, held in the bed-room of one of the party, with either tea 
or a posset, till far in the morning,” but these were always “‘ care- 
fully concealed from the parents.” The ‘‘ colations” sound more 
like the surreptitious meals of magnesia and biscuits occasionally 
patronized by school-girls, whose virtue lay in the fact of con- 


cealment rather than a meal satisfactory to the adults of both 
Sexes. 
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“‘These manners,” goes on Miss Mure, “continued till about 
1760, when the English brought in dinner parties, and three was 
the hour of dinner.” ‘‘ The ladies sat half an hour after dinner 
and then retired to tea, but the men sat on drinking till eight.” 
‘** This,” she supposes, ‘‘ makes a run on the public places,” as, 
“cut off from the company of friends, and with no familiar friends 
to occupy the void, they must tire of their mothers and elderly 
society, and flee to the public for relief.” There were ‘‘no more 
merry suppers, as the men drink and game, so to give them interest 
they are much better educated, and girls are taught reading, 
writing, music, drawing, French, Italian, geographie, history, with 
all kinds of needle-work,” besides having ‘‘ shopes loaded with 
novels and books of amusement, to kill time.” 

So ends Miss Mure’s ‘ fragment,’’ which in its few pages has 
given a clearer idea of social life in the eighteenth century than 
whole books written about the subject would have done. It is the 
country pendant to the picture given us by Horace Walpole of the 
fashionable society of his era. And many of the characters men- 
tioned by Walpole were the intimate friends and correspondents 
of Miss Mure’s brother William, born in 1718, student of law in 
Edinburgh and Leyden, M.P. for Renfrewshire till 1761, and Baron 
of the Scottish Court of Exchequer. 

To judge by the letters of his correspondents, as well as by his 
own, Baron Mure (as he was always called) seems to have been a 
man of sound sense and judgment; of many interests, much know- 
ledge, and free from prejudices in an unusual degree. His friends 
speak for him, and the man who could number among his intimate 
associates, Hume, Lord Bute, and the Duchess of Hamilton, who 
could be consulted about the making of a canal to join the Forth 
and Clyde, about finding a suitable house in Edinburgh to place 
“Lord Northumberland’s son, Mr. Percy,” or be interested in the 
minutest details of his boy’s life at a French school, was clearly 
@ man whose good nature as well as good advice was firmly to be 
relied on. 

As has before been said, it is not material that is wanting, but 
“ample room and verge enough ” to turn it to account. As it is, 
it is impossible to do more than glance at his letters from his cor- 
respondents, which are full of interesting and suggestive matter, 
and pass on to his views on education, as shown by the way in 
which he brought up his ward and his two sons. 

Of course, in his official capacity Mure bad to do a great deal of 
business with the public men of the day, ana the acquaintances he 
had once made officially he seems generally to have retained 
privately. Questions of patronage were among the most frequent 
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and pressing in the last century, and Baron Mure has candidates 
of his own to fill the vacant places, though he (and for the most 
part his friends) appears to have been most particular never to 
recommend an unsuitable person. Still, these requests for influence 
to be exerted meet us at every turn. Sometimes it is to get an 
appointment to a manse for a “deserving person.” Sometimes it 
is to secure a pension for an old woman of seventy-five, who has no 
claim to it but poverty. Very often it is to get somebody’s friend 
nominated to a professorship in Glasgow University, or to vote for 
a candidate in a Scotch county; once it is from the Hon. T. 
Erskine, to beg Lord Lorne, Colonel of the 1st Foot, to give him 
leave of absence from his regiment, and to allow him to shirk going 
to Minorca, ‘‘ as since my wife’s father has been reconciled to us, 
it will render it of great consequence to me to be with him at pre- 
sent.” We regret to say the leave was given, for it would have 
been very much better for Mr. Thomas Erskine to be made to stick 
to his duty. 

We get an amusing glimpse of Boswell in a letter written to the 
Baron from Lord Mountstuart, dated Rome, 1765, in which he 
states, that “‘ he has met Mr. Boswell, and is going to travel with 
him: he is an excellent lad, full of spirit and noble sentiments.” 
Mr. Rouet, an old friend of the Mure family, introduces us to 
some one still more celebrated than Boswell,—the man who pro- 
bably was guilty of greater meannesses, and achieved greater 
popularity than any man living—J. J. Rousseau. Mr. Rouet 
writes to the Baron on January 25th, 1766, from London, where 
he is living for the time, and says, “‘ David Hume and J. J. 
Rousseau are in Buckingham Street, where many go from civility 
to see him, and our friend David is made the shower of the lion. 
He is confoundedly weary of his pupil, as he calls him; he is full 
of oddities and even absurdities. A friend of mine has offered 
him a retreat in Wales, where he is to board in a plain farmer’s 
house, for he would not stay at St. James’s unless the King took 
board.” This plan, however, appears to have been postponed, for, 
on January 6th, Mr. Rouet writes again, ‘“‘ Rousseau is boarded at 
a small house in Chiswick ; his landlady is a grocer. He sitts in 
the shop and learns English words, which brings many customers 
to the house. He goes afterwards to Wales, as soon as his 
gouvernante comes from France.” We presume this is a polite 
way of referring to Thérésa. 

In spite of his “‘ confounded weariness,” Hume must have got 
some compensation in the absurdities and oddities alluded to above. 
What a different Hume is the friend of the Mures to the figure 
with which the conventional Histories of our childhood made us 
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acquainted. This Hume was fond of gay clothes; is it not re- 
corded of him that he returned from Paris with a bright yellow 
coat, spotted with black? He was not above the failings of 
ordinary humanity, and prided himself on his excellence at whist, 
though he does not seem to have been much sought as a partner. 
He was full of humour, and once put an old lady to shame on 
Sunday by inquiring in company why she did not pull out the 
cards and let them have their usual rubber. He was on the most 
intimate terms with Baron Mure and his family, and took the 
deepest interest in the education of the two boys, as we shall see 
by-and-bye. Even on his death-bed, the Mures play a conspicuous 
part. Mrs. Mure, lively, handsome, the friend and correspondent 
of Lady Hester Pitt, came to visit him, and he presented her, as a 
parting gift, with a copy of his History. It is curious to note in the 
lady’s reply, how the instincts of a shrewd woman of the world are 
at war with the conventional morality of the hour. ‘0, David,” 
she said, “‘ that’s a book you may weel be proud o’, but before you 
die you should burn a’ your wee bookies.” Hume was too far 
gone to seize the opportunity for argument held out to him ; a flash 
of his old self revived in his question, ‘‘ What for should I burn a’ 
my wee bookies?” then his strength suddenly failed him, and he 
just added, ‘‘ Good-bye.” 

We must pass over some most interesting letters relating to the 
’45, and other public events, which, though not directly concerning 
Baron Mure, were all subjects which occupied much of his thoughts. 
Among the many schemes about which he was consulted was one 
for settling one thousand disbanded sailors in the Highlands, and 
forming them into fisher villages, with a boat between every eight, 
and a house and three acres of land (cow not mentioned !) for 
seven years to every married fisher. We are not told if this ex- 
periment was ever tried or, if so, how it answered ; but it is plain 
that at that period the Highlands, as well as the disbanded 
sailors, were in great need of reformation by a paternal govern- 
ment. A letter received by Mure in 1764 from Dr. Walker, 
Professor of Natural History in Edinburgh, gives a curious account 
of the condition of the Western Islands, among which he had been 
travelling nine years before Dr. Johnson made his immortal tour. 

Dr. Walker writes that a knowledge of English is absolutely 
necessary before the Highlanders can become industrious, but that 
the popular method of preaching to the islanders in a tongue “ not 
understanded of the people” is only productive of prejudice and 
irritation. In some places, however, they seem to have had schools, 
which is sufficiently strange in such out-of-the-way places, and in 
two years the school children contrive to ‘‘ speak English perfectly.” 
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As he mentions that Coll had a population of 1,000, and Tiree one 
of 1,400, the whole district must have been more thickly peopled 
in proportion than it is now. 

But the Professor was not content with describing the state of 
the case ; he also suggests remedies for some of the evils. He is 
anxious to import foreign lintseed for the linen manufacture, and 
sell it to the people at cost price, as what is raised by them is very 
slow of growth and poor in quality. He likewise wishes to encou- 
rage fishing by selling a large quantity of salt and casks to the 
natives at prime cost, for owing to the lack of these articles the 
swarms of fish on the northern and western coasts are practically 
useless. Still, let the Highlanders be as industrious as they like, 
till each man holds directly of the landlord the country will never 
be prosperous—as how should it be when a man who rents a small 
holding of £30 a year sublets it to at least a dozen tenants? It 
is like setting twelve men astride a horse only intended to carry 
one, and we all know what is likely to be the end of that! So, 
commending the cultivation of potatoes to the multitude, and ob- 
jurgating the weather and the roads as “‘ the worst he ever saw in 
his life,’ the good doctor brings his letter to a conclusion. 

Among the most interesting letters received by Baron Mure— 
interesting, that is to say, as emanating from the person who wrote 
them—are those of Elizabeth Gunning, Duchess of Hamilton, 
afterwards Duchess of Argyll. Baron Mure was one of the guar- 
dians of her son, the young Duke of Hamilton, and appears to have 
had the chief direction of his education. When we consider the 
way in which the youth of the lively Irish girl was probably passed, 
it is astonishing to find her business faculty, as well as great good 
sense, so highly developed. She was a warm and constant friend 
and a wise mother, and, as far as can be judged from her letters, 
was careful of her tenants and dependants. In 1772 she thought 
her son was old enough to profit by foreign travel, and she writes 
to Baron Mure on the subject of a “‘ governor’”’ to accompany the 
young Duke. The person finally chosen for this office was Dr. 
Moore, a well-known doctor in Glasgow, and father of the future 
Sir John, who was permitted (under certain restrictions) to join the 
party. The salary offered by the Duchess was £300 a year, ex- 
clusive of expenses, and an annuity of £100 a year for life. The 
first reports sent home to Baron Mure by the Doctor were from 
Geneva, which then could boast of a very cultivated and polished 
society, and provided the best masters on every subject. In one 
of his frequent letters to his guardian—letters rather priggish and 

. « grandiloquent according to our ideas, but showing ‘‘ease and 
spirit” according to Baron Mure’s—the Duke tells how he passes 
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his day. He rises at five, and bathes with Dr. Moore in the Rhone, 
after which he drives down to Geneva four days in the week, and 
has a lecon de physique experimentale from 7 to 8. From 8 to 9 
he reads L’esprit des lois with Dr. Romilly, and then returns to 
breakfast, reading for a couple of hours before dinner, which occu- 
pation is, however, sometimes exchanged for a music master or a 
maitre d’armes. In the afternoon he drives about with Dr. Moore, 
who never leaves him, pays visits, walks, or plays bowls, and alto- 
gether ‘‘is happier than he ever was in his life.” 

The Doctor was a man of sense, and was desirous that his pupil 
should be fitted for his place in the world by seeing as much of 
men and things as possible. Soon after their arrival in Geneva 
they went to Ferney to see Voltaire, ‘‘a privilege granted to very 
few.” However, the old man made himself very agreeable, and 
after inquiring for Hume, said to Dr. Moore— 

“You mos write him that Iam hees great admeerer; he is a 
very great ’onor to England, and, abofe all, to Ecosse.” 

He then invited them to sup and sleep, and when they at last 
took leave of him, they were both highly impressed with his vivacity 
and spirit; ‘‘ which,” says Dr. Moore, “‘ are amazing; and I do 
believe he is not without hopes that the Christian religion will 
die before him.” 

After making a long stay at Geneva, they proceeded (1774) into 
Germany, first to Strasburg and then to Mannheim, where they 
paid a visit to ‘‘ the civilest man in the world.” They thought 
they must have “‘ remained two hours, and that their watches had 
gone wrong by agreement,’ when they found, on looking, that 
‘they had only been twenty minutes with this polite gentleman.” 
In fact, they visited all the smaller Courts of Germany, where the 
Duke comported himself in a manner highly pleasing to his tutor, 
and then made a short stay at Berlin, whence they write home 
their views about Frederick the Great (1775). 

“He is unremitting in his attention and activity, and exacts 
the same work from his servants as from himself. He is not cruel 
for the pleasure of it, but desires perfection in everything. He is 
vivacious, speaks much, and is polite to everyone.” 

One wonders if, during the visit to Ferney, the conversation 
had ever turned on the King of Prussia ! 

Leaving Berlin behind them, they strike south and come to 
Prague, when, after seeing all the marvels of that unique old city, 
they are conducted to a convent of Irish friars. How strange it 
must have felt, after hearing the mouthful of consonants of the 
Czech language on all sides of them, suddenly to be accosted by a 
gentleman who remarked by the way, ‘“‘Some of us taich Latin, 
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and some taich English, but in no place at all at all is religion 
and philosophy better instructed!” They did not wait to put his 
assertions to the proof, but went on to Vienna, where ‘“‘ Jack” was 
presented by Prince Kaunitz, the Prime Minister, to the Emperor 
and Empress, who were highly pleased with him. Baron Mure did 
not at all approve of the little boy being taken on this tour, but the 
Doctor took pains to satisfy him that he never allowed his son’s 
presence to interfere with his duty to the Duke. “Jack” was 
intelligent and unobtrusive, too, in himself, and was a great 
success throughout Germany, when he made a pilgrimage with his 
father and the Duke, to the battlefields of Saxony and Bohemia. 
In after-life he became the friend and correspondent of the Baron’s 
eldest son, father of the compiler of these papers. 

The education of the Baron’s two sons occupies a considerable 
space in the letters, and in the mind of their father. Being a man 
of the world, and having travelled himself in France and Holland 
in his youth, Baron Mure was most anxious that his boys should 
lose no advantage which he could procure for them. When they 
were quite small, they had a bonne to look after them instead of 
the stout countrywoman who fell to the lot of their contemporaries, 
and in course of time the bonne gave place to a Swiss tutor, M. De 
Mearon, afterwards nominated Prussian Chargé d’Affaires in Lon- 
don, though for some reason the nomination wasnever taken up. M. 
De Mearon seems to have given the Baron complete satisfaction as 
long as he remained in his family, but as the boys grew older Mr. 
Mure wished them to see more of life than they could do in 
Scotland, and to learn to speak French fluently. To this end, in 
1767 he begged Hume, who was then in London, to give him 
advice as to sending his sons to a fashionable school lately opened 
by one M. Graffigni, at Norlands, Kensington. Hume seems to have 
been very fond of the young Mures, and, during the short time 
that they remained in London, took considerable pains to find out 
on what systems the education there was conducted. Indeed, it 
was chiefly owing to Hume’s representation of the unintelligent 
way in which everything was taught that the Baron decided to 
withdraw them from London, and ultimately, in 1771, to send them 
to school in Paris, with Mr. Jardine, afterwards Professor of Logic 
at Glasgow, for their governor. No part of the Caldwell records 
is more curious than these details of a fashionable French academy, 
which a Scotch gentleman considered the most suitable place for 
the education of his sons. Mr. Jardine corresponds regularly with 
the Baron, and omits no detail about their mode of life or the 
methods of teaching, and his letters are supplemented (for the 
benefit of the reader) by the account of an English boy who was 
there with the Mures. 
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The school was kept by M. Bruneteau, and was situated 
not far from where the Invalides now stands, close to the Rue 
de Sévres and the ‘‘Café du Bel Air de M. Pigache,” which 
contains in itself a whole romance —delicious name! It was 
chiefly intended to give military instruction to young men of 
noble birth, but the numbers were limited to twenty. Of these, in 
the Mures’ time, might be counted a nephew of the Due De 
Choiseul, and a great-great-nephew of Cardinal Fleury. It was a 
large old house, known as the Hotel Meudon, outside the barrier, 
with a big garden behind, and a courtyard with a porte-cochin in 
front. Near by was a small house, used as an infirmary, and a 
little chapel where mass was said daily. There was no rule about 
attendance, but the young Mures were always present, as their 
tutor wisely thought it was a pity to make distinctions between 
them and their companions. 

The staff of professors and servants was certainly ample. 
Besides M. Bruneteau and his wife, their son and two daughters, 
a lady housekeeper was provided to look after the establishment. 
Then there was an abbé, a professeur de droit, and three teachers, 
one for classics and mathematics and one for German and Italian. 
The servants consisted of a major-domo, who superintended the 
kitchen and had a cook and scullions under him, two men 
hair-dressers, two other male servants, and three or four maids. 
This was not bad, for twenty boys and two parlour boarders, 
Messieurs De La Roche, mousquetaires noirs of the household of his 
Majesty ! 

“ Everything,’ Mr. Jardine says, “ was very clean and tidy, and 
great attention was paid to diet and lodging, each boy having his 
own bed, and only four sleeping in a room, with a servant to look 
after them. In fact, the only thing to which exception could be 
taken was breakfast, which was literally ‘prison fare,’ being as 
much bread and water as they could eat. This must have been 
very bad for boys who got up at six in winter and five in summer, 
and attended mass before they had anything to eat atall. After 
the bread and water, lessons proceeded briskly from 8.30 to 12, 
‘when,’ says one of the Mures, writing home three days a week, 
‘the drawing-master comes. Dinner is at one, till three is play- 
time; then the sergeant comes till four. We write from four till 
five. At five we have a gotté of the same sort as our breakfast ; 
then we go to Mr. Jardine. At eight we sup. ... On the 21st 
of next month there is to be a manual exercise and a dance, per- 


formed in public, in both of which we are to have parts. There is 


a play to be acted soon. There is no general breaking up, but 
they keep all the saints’ days and holidays. There are likewise 
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ten days at Xmas, when those who have behaved well go 


999 


home. 

On the whole, M. Bruneteau’s view of education seems to have 
been sensible enough, except that ‘‘ the outdoor amusements were 
few and puerile,” so that the boys generally devoted their spare 
time to reading, and subscribed to a circulating library, ‘‘so as 
to have a constant choice of books.” Mr. Jardine cannot over- 
come his surprise at the prominence given to the German language, 
and alludes to the fact over and over again. ‘‘ German is as much 
in repute here as French is with us,’”’ he writes in one of his first 
letters to the Baron; and some months later, ‘‘The German 
language is now become an essential part of a military education. 
I suppose that during the last war’ [Does he mean the war with 
Frederick the Great, ending with the Peace of Puris ?] ‘they felt 
the want of it severely, for nothing else would tempt a Frenchman 
to learn any other language than his own; and so attentive is 
M. Bruneteau to the military idea, that one or two of his ushers 
have served campaigns in that country.” Mr. Jardine is a con- 
scientious man, and always has it in his mind that the advantages 
reaped are not adequate to the money laid out. He regrets, on 
his arrival, that they had brought so many clothes with them, as 
M. Bruneteau supplies shoes, stockings, uniforms, and shirts, 
‘but neither fire nor washing—two articles not the least expensive 
here.” He goes on to say that their first quarter’s expenses 
amounted to £250, and three months afterwards begs the Baron 
to judge for himself whether the French language is worth all this 
outlay, “‘ for you know that every other thing of importance could 
be got much better elsewhere than here. The education of this 
house, though it may do very well for a Frenchman, would be 
thought very trifling with us.” 

The Baron, however, decided otherwise. He knew much better 
than Mr. Jardine did, that ‘‘education”’ is not merely book- 
learning. He estimated at its proper worth the insight into 
different kinds of men and manners his sons were getting, and 
thought that the “coaching” by Mr. Brizard, one of the best 
actors at the Francais, for plays to be acted on their little domestic 
theatre, would fit them for acting their parts all the better in after 
life. One day Brizard did not come at all, and there was con- 
sternation in the Pension Bruneteau, but on his next appearance 
he explained that he had stayed away in order to marry a couple. 
The penalty was excommunication, but as actors were ex officio 
excommunicated (this was in 1771), it did not matter. As 
dancing was an accomplishment then necessary to every gentle- 
man, they had a ballet-master who used to teach at the opera. 
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The Bruneteau dances became as much @ la mode as the plays at 
St. Cyr. Fashionable ladies used to drive out and see them per- 
formed, and the greatest beauty present (we are not told who 
adjudged the apple) placed a wreath of bays on the head of the 
dancer who distinguished himself most. The Scotch boy to whom 
we owe this account had himself been crowned by the Marquise 
de Genlis, not, bien entendu, the mother of Pamela. 

In spite, however, of the solidity of his views, Jardine is enor- 
mously pleased and proud with a visit he and the Mures paid to 
Versailles in 1778, under the auspices of the Duc De Fleury, and 
writes home to the Baron that he was “ prodigiously satisfied with 
their visit.’” The King, he says, noticed the boys, and inquired who 
they were, and Madame Du Barri spoke to them. It is quite 
possible that Baron Mure may not have been as much impressed 
with this honour as the tutor seems to expect, but he writes back 
to say that he is glad that his sons behaved properly, and hopes 
their heads may not be turned by the notice taken of them. If 
we had no other material to judge of Baron Mure than his letters 
to and of his sons, we should feel that he was a man in a thou- 
sand. Whether he is writing of them as boys, or to them as 
young men at Oxford, he never bullies or preaches, he merely 
guides. Everything that interests his sons interests him, and 
they seem to have been on the best of terms all their lives. The 
eldest, Willie, went into the army, served in the American War, 
was taken prisoner and sent to Philadelphia. He was the friend 
of Sir John Moore, who writes to him in 1806 that he hopes to go 
‘‘ with the command to India, as he is tired of the trifling details 
of a home command.” Five weeks later he was on his way to 
Spain and his grave. 

Those who care for archeology, will find some curious details as 
to the alterations made in Paris in a letter of the younger son, 
James Mure, to Professor Jardine, on the occasion of a visit to 
France in 1821, fifty years after they first went to M. Bruneteau’s. 
He goes about like one of the Seven Sleepers, asking for this 
monument, or the other street, and found few of the old land- 
marks remaining. Even the ‘‘ Café du Bel Air de M. Pigache ” 
had taken another name, and become old and dirty with the 
transformation. What would Mr. Mure say if he could see Paris 
now, without a Tuileries, and with a Hotel de Ville that is 
infinitely worse than none at all. It is not to be spoken of ; let us 
leave the subject. 

Space forbids our writing any more of this most fascinating 
book. Those who have curiosity in almost any direction will find 
something to satisfy them here ; though, as is natural, the largest 
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part of the papers refer to Baron Mure, the compiler’s grand- 
father. He was one of those kindly natured men in whose 
presence quarrels cease, and men lose their bitterness. He takes 
his own way, yet nobody fights with him, nobody troubles him. 
He was before his time in many ways, in the breadth of his views 
and the largeness of his interests, but more than all in his 
relation to his sons, to whom he was not a despot but, in the best 
sense, a father. If this sketch has inspired anyone with a wish to 
read more of the Caldwell Papers, it has done its work. 


Mrs. Lane. 


CHARITABLE ENDOWMENTS. 


THREE great classes of property exist in England. First comes 
the great mass of private property, over which individuals still 
exercise, pending the advent of the Socialist Millennium, great 
powers in their lifetime and for a strictly limited period after 
death. Next there is the property belonging to immortal cor- 
porations, immortal, that is, unless they be destroyed by the State, 
that great Leviathan. Such are the city companies, the colleges 
at Oxford and Cambridge, the cathedral- and other chartered 
bodies. Such, too, are the innumerable “ corporations sole,”’ 
which die not but merely pass from the physical semblance of 
one rector or vicar into that of his successor. The third class of 
property is that which belongs to charities, a word of wide signi- 
ficance. The kind of trust which the law recognises as charitable, 
and favours accordingly, is one which makes in some way for the 
public benefit as distinct from the benefit of a particular family, 
of individuals or a corporation. This distinction, of which testa- 
tors must beware, is neatly shown by the doctrine laid down by 
the courts with regard to tombs and monuments. 

It is forbidden that a man should create a perpetual trust for 
keeping his tombstone in repair, if that tombstone should be in 
the churchyard, detached from the fabric of the church. If, 
however, his monument forms part of the wall of the church, 
inside or out, it is considered that, to keep it in repair is only to 
keep, pro tanto, the fabric of the church in repair, which is a public 
good for which money may be perpetually tied up. Or, in like 
manner, a man may leave money for the maintenance of the whole 
churchyard, including his own tomb. In this manner a well- 
advised man, who is desirous to perpetuate his memory, may 
circumnavigate the rocks of the law.* So, too, a man may not 
leave money on trust that the income should for ever be paid to 


* Coke explains in his /nstitutes that parishioners ought to repair the enclosure of 
the churchyard, ‘‘ because the bodies of the more common sort are buried there, and 


for the preservation of the burials of those that were—or should have been—while they 
lived the temples of the Holy Ghost.” 
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members of his family, but he may make a trust for the benefit 
of poor descendants for ever, since to relieve the poor, even when 
they belong to one’s own family, is to deserve well of one’s 
country. 

In the earlier part of this century commissioners were appointed 
by Parliament to inquire into all existing charities. Their reports 
are embodied in many a bulky volume, and form in many ways 
a most interesting record. In them are reflected the various 
social needs and circumstances as they have remained constant or 
changed from century to century. Anyone who wishes to study 
the way in which the “old religion” permeated social life and 
institutions, and the transformations which the Reformation move- 
ment effected in this particular, cannot do better than consult 
these volumes. Broadly speaking, almost every educational and 
charitable endowment which existed before the Reformation either 
was bound up with the monasteries and colleges then dissolved, or 
connected with what the lawyers then began to call ‘“‘a super- 
stitious use.”’ If in the Middle Ages a man founded an almshouse, 
or other gift for the poor, it was almost a matter of common con- 
veyancing form to insert in the deed a provision that a small part 
of the income should remunerate a priest for saying masses for the 
soul of the pious founder, and probably of his wife, or maintaining 
a perpetually burning lamp before some statue or altar. Conse- 
quently, almost every institution for the education of children or 
relief of the poor was affected by the confiscating statutes of Henry 
VIII. and Edward VI. With the monasteries went down the whole 
medizval system of education and relief of the poor. The legislators 
of Edward VI., dealing with what was left, charities, hospitals, 
free chapels, colleges, fraternities, guilds, &c., intended to separate 
the superstitious tares from the charitable wheat, to confiscate the 
one and replant the other. To a considerable extent, especially in 
the foundation of grammar schools, this was carried out ; but in the 
process of re-creation of charitable endowments, purified from 
‘‘ superstition,” much property remained by the way in the hands 
of powerful or artful individuals. 

A good example of the procedure of the reformers may be taken 
from the history of the College of Wye, near Ashford, in East 
Kent. The family of the Kempes having been honourably settled 
for some generations at Ollantigh, in the parish of Wye, at last 
produced there in the year 1380 the great man of their race, John 
Kempe, who became successively Archdeacon of Durham, Bishop 
of Rochester, Bishop of Chichester, Bishop of London, Archbishop 
of York, Lord Chancellor of England, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Cardinal. At the end of this magnificent career, desiring to 
benefit his native village, ‘“‘he founded and bountifully endowed 
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the College of Wye, intending it for the celebrating of divine 
service and the education of youth in this parish.” To this end 
he converted, under a royal licence, the parish church into a 
college ‘‘ of St. Gregory and St. Martin,” to consist of a certain 
number of chaplains and priests to celebrate there divine service 
daily, and he built a college building for them, and richly endowed 
the whole. In the statutes which the Cardinal made, he directed 
that a school should be held in the college, and that all scholars 
were to be taught, both rich and poor, in the art of grammar, 
gratuitously, except for the usual offerings of cocks and pence at 
the feast of St. Nicholas. This college was founded in 1447. Less 
than a century later, it was surrendered with all its possessions, 
under pressure, to Henry VIII., who granted the buildings and 
endowments to a Mr. Walter Bucler, who had deserved this royal 
favour for services performed as secretary to one of Henry’s wives. 
The royal grant to Bucler stipulated that he should “ at all times 
provide a sufficient schoolmaster, capable of teaching boys and 
young lads in grammar without fee and reward,” and pay him out 
of the revenues of the college estates the salary of £13 6s. 8d. 
yearly. ; 

Walter Bucler did nothing of the kind, in consequence of which 
the Crown, in the reign of James I., resumed the lands, and re- 
granted them to a Scotch gentleman called Robert Maxwell, 
increasing to £16 the salary to the schoolmaster. The site and 
buildings of the college passed through the hands of various indi- 
viduals, and at last into those of Sir George Wheler, a canon of 
Durham, who in 1724 gave them back to educational purposes. 
The point to be observed in this history, which I have taken as 
one of numerous instances, is that the lands belonging to the 
College of Wye were valued at its dissolution as producing very 
nearly £100 a year. Allowing for the change in the value of 
money, the same possessions would now, in all probability, pro- 
duce at least £1,000 annually, all of which would now, had it not 
been for the way in which the reformation was managed, have 
been used to this day for public religious and educational purposes. 
The difference between £1,000 a year and a rent-charge of £16 
may be taken as the measure of the public loss and private gain 
over the whole transaction. No wonder that gentlemen like 
Walter Bucler were ardent supporters of the new order of things. 
It must be observed that Wye College was not a monastery ; 
there was nothing in the least superstitious about it; it was 
founded by one of the most enlightened men cf his day upon 
nearly the same lines as those on which Henry VI. was about the 
same time founding Eton College, which, having weathered the 
Reformation, has had so useful and glorious a a, P 
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In the reports of the Charity Commissioners may be read the 
history of the gauntlet which the unfortunate charitable founda- 
tions, schools, and hospitals had, to run in those rapacious and 
demoralized times, and all the “frauds, breaches of trust, and 
negligence’”’ referred to in the statute of 48 Elizabeth, the Magna 
Charta of modern charities. Times, however, subsequently im- 
proved. It is curious to see in these same reports how many 
possessors of lands formerly belonging to monasteries and other 
dissolved religious institutions were, in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I., stricken with remorse or alarmed by the fate which 
Spelman in his History of Sacrilege proved by many a horrid tale 
to have attended the owners of these properties. By deed and 
will these same lands flowed back to the endowment of school 
and almshouse, and the tide which then set in reached eventually 
such a height that, in the reign of George II., a jealous landlord 
Parliament renewed the policy of statute of mortmain, which in 
the Middle Ages had been used to check the flow of land towards 
the endowment of monasteries. With the continual endowment, 
however, of charities ran even the current of their indirect plunder 
by lawyers, land-owners, corrupt or careless trustees, and others, 
until, in the middle of the present century, a permanent Charity 
Commission was instituted, with powers to check jobbery, control 
the disposition of property, constitute proper governing bodies, and 
effect any reformations of trusts which time and changing circum- 
stances may render necessary. From the institution of this office 
a new epoch in the history of charities may be said to have 
commenced—the third great division in their history. As the 
Charity Commissioners say in one of their reports, their leading 
mission, exercising the powers which they have inherited from 
the Courts of Equity, is ‘to review the means which the founder 
of a charity has prescribed for carrying out the general intention 
of his foundation, whenever those means—by reason of changes 
which may have taken place either in the value of the endowment, 
in the circumstances of the locality within, or the population for 
the benefit of which the charity is administered, in the times, in 
the habits of society, in the ideas or practices of men—have 
become unfitted to secure the end which the founder had in 
view.” 

The range of the institutions which fall beneath the visitatorial 
ken of the Charity Commissioners, from their ‘‘ cairn on high” in 
Whitehall, is wide indeed. At one moment they have to deal with 
an ancient hospital, founded for the old and poor by a Norman king 
or bishop, at the next with some modern contrivance by which a 
‘‘ prominent ”’ citizen intends to assist the advance of his species to 
perfection, such, e.g., as Holloway College. Perhaps the most his- 
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torically interesting and really useful charities are the ‘ hospitals ” 
or almshouses of every age. These havens for wrecked fortunes 
exist all over the kingdom. Some of them are for the benefit of 
decayed members of the higher classes: our ancestors sometimes 
called these ‘‘ Hospitals of Noble Poverty.” Others, without much 
endowment, preserve a certain number of very poor people from 
the miseries of the workhouse. The older almshouses often retain 
the most interesting vestiges of antiquity. It may not be gene- 
rally known that, in spite of the downfall of the monasteries, a 
Prior ot St. John’s still exists, with sub-prior and brethren, at 
Canterbury. The proper title for the doyen of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital at Gloucester is the ‘‘ Fatherman.” The head of ‘“ Con- 
ingsby’s Company of Old Servitors’’ at Hereford is, or should be, 
styled ‘‘ Corporal Coningsby.” This last-mentioned almshouse 
was founded in 1617 by Sir Thomas Coningsby, out of his pos- 
sessions which had once belonged to a house of the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem, “‘in thankfulness to God for my defence 
and protection as well in travels by sea and land, as also against 
malice and practice at home, and with a Christian hope for 
blessing on my posterity, then depending on the last of six 
sons, by my wife Philippa, daughter of Sir William Fitz William.” 

What are these varied adventures at home and abroad to which 
Sir Thomas alludes? The theme is one worthy of the romantic 
pen of Mr. Stevenson. Has the picturesque military dress which 
Coningsby prescribed for his Company—‘ the fustian suit of 
ginger colour, of a soldier-like fashion, seemly laced, a hat with a 
band of white, a soldier-like jerkin with half sleeves and a square 
shirt half down the thigh, with a Moncado, or Spanish cap, a 
soldier-like sword with a belt, and a cloak of red cloth, lined with 
baize, reaching to the knee ’”—vanished from the streets of Here- 
ford ? It is to be feared so, since the endowment which Coningsby 
actually gave his hospital did not prove equal to maintain his 
‘“‘decameron or camerado”’ of old servitors in the full splendour 
which he had designed. Who is now the reigning Corporal 
Coningsby? Sir Thomas directed that “the place of Corporal 
being vacant should be filled by any old soldier being a Coningsby, 
and if there were none such, then by some other, being a gentle- 
man born in one of the counties of Hereford, Salop, or Worcester, 
who should write himself, and be called, during his continuance in 
office, ‘Corporal Coningsby.’” He also reserved to himself and 
his heirs the title of ‘‘ Commander of the Hospital,” in memory, 
as he says, “‘ of those worthy governors (the Commanders of the 
Knights of St. John) that formerly ruled a military society 
there.” 


The billeting of members of the founder’s family upon the 
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endowment is a feature of monastic life not unfrequently re- 
produced in the foundation of almshouses. It will be observed 
that Sir Thomas founds this hospital partly in honour of the 
Knights of St. John, the bulk of whose possessions he was probably 
enjoying, and partly in the hope that he might be rewarded by the 
providential continuance of his precarious race. Feelings of the 
kind are deeply interwoven with the foundations of most charities ; 
and when they took the shape of masses for the dead, and the 
institution of chantries and perpetual lights in chapels, or before, 
e.g., @ statue of ‘ Our Lady of Pity,” they were at the Reformation 
condemned as superstitious. 

John Roysse, a mercer of London, who died in the first years 
of Elizabeth, bequeathed his wealth to charitable foundations, 
having disinherited his son Thomas for that he had married 
Johana Swallowe, ‘‘ another man’s wife,” and “ hath associated 
and accompanied with thieves and pirates both in Kent and the 
West,” for which exploits, it is stated in the will, had it not been 
for his father’s influence in both those parts, he would have been 
hung. John Roysse was, probably, a virtual Catholic, and had it 
not been for the recent statutes would have endowed priests to say 
masses for his soul. As it was, however, he directed that twelve 
old widows should each receive twelve pence every Sunday, kneel- 
ing on the step round his tomb in his native town of Abingdon, 
and saying, ‘“‘ The Blessed Trinity upon John Roysse’s soul have 
mercy ”’; which supplication was also to be uttered by the twelve 
almsmen in the Whittington Hospital in London, upon the receipt 
of the donation of bread which he allotted to them, and thrice daily, 
on their knees, by all the ‘‘children” in the Grammar School, 
which he founded at Abingdon. 

Shakespeare makes Henry V. say, on the eve of Agincourt, 

Not to-day, O Lord, 
O, not to-day, think not upon the fault 
My father made in compassing the crown! 
I Richard’s body have interred anew ; 
And on it have bestowed more contrite tears 
Than from it issued forced drops of blood: 
Five hundred poor I have in yearly pay, 
Who twice a day their withered hands hold up 
Toward heaven, to pardon blood; and I have built 


Two chantries, where the sad and solemn priests 
Sing stil! for Richard’s soul. 


So, before the battle of Dettingen, George Il. may have resolved 
to found a grammar school. The old feeling of the connection of 
charities with the spiritual welfare of the dead founder breaks up 
here and there in Protestant times. Not an uncommon form of 
trust is that money, bread, or clothing shall be distributed to the 
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poor upon or at the tomb of the founder, and frequently it is 
prescribed that before receiving the donation each poor person 
shall repeat the Lord’s Prayer or the Creed. Another Protestant 
form of charity of this description is an endowment for the 
preaching of an annual sermon on a fixed text upon the day of the 
founder’s death, and for payments to the preacher, the clerk, 
sexton, and the poor parishioners who may form the congregation. 
Sometimes the same feeling appears in a still more archaic and 
pagan form. So William Chapple of Exeter, carpenter, who died 
towards the close of the seventeenth century, prepared before his 
death a ‘‘ vault or cave ” in his own orchard, and over it built an 
arbour. In his will he directed that after his decease he should 
be carried to this cave or vault by four carpenters, each adorned 
with a new pair of gloves, leathern apron, and two-foot rule. 
Also he directed that yearly, on Midsummer day, his four trustees 
and their successors should come and sit in the arbour, and there 
drink a bottle of wine and distribute four changes of linen to as 
many poor persons. To defray the cost of the wine and linen and 
the repairs of the arbour, he bequeathed certain rent-charges, and 
till recent times, at all events, these midsummer libations over - 
his tomb still continued. 

Besides the endowed schools and almshouses small and great 
which abound in England, there exist a countless multitude of 
charities of the most diverse kinds. Some are quite obsolete, as 
when a man has given funds for redeeming Christians captured by 
Barbary corsairs, or to furnish forth soldiers for the wars in 
Ireland (though perhaps some day the last-mentioned use may be 
revived) ; others are for public works, maintenance of churches, 
repair of sea-walls, and so forth. In one parish some zealous 
Puritan in the days before the Civil War, when preaching was 
not so much attended to as the “godly” party wished, has 
endowed a “lectureship” in the parish pulpit, fruitful source of 
modern quarrels; in another, some latent High Churchman in 
the dead-water reigns of the Georges has made a bequest for the 
maintenance of a second divine service every Sunday, or the 
administration of Holy Communion at least once in a quarter. 
Some charities are of a more convivial and mundane character. 
There is a midland town in which a jovial testator has ordained 
that yearly, upon Midsummer day, every male inhabitant of a 
certain street should be supplied out of the rents of a certain farm, 
“for the promotion of good fellowship,” with a glass of beer and 
a pipe of tobacco, and that every child in the street between the 
ages of three and ten should have a cake. Of a like nature is the 
beer which flows for the benefit of thirsty wayfarers at the gates of 
the hospital of St. Cross, near Winchester. Other charities are 
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of a less cheerful description. So, at Exeter, a Mr. Griffith 
Ameredith founded a charity ‘‘for the buying of shrouds for 
prisoners who should suffer at Ryngswell,” the old place of execu- 
tion at Heavitree, in the suburbs of Exeter. We learn from the 
Reports of the Charity Commissioners that at the beginning of 
this century these shrouds cost 3s. 6d. each. 

Englishmen are inclined to deride the French plan of promoting the 
moral qualities by prix de vertu, and are not generally aware that the 
like useful institutions abound in their own country. So, for one 
instance, a citizen of a Devonshire town, in the year 1674, made it 
part of a large charity which he founded to give pensions to “ any 
five religious and godly men within the county of Devon.” It is 
believed that the trustees of this charity have never, even in the 
worst of subsequent times, been unable to find at least this 
number of good Devonians. About other charities there is a 
touching rural simplicity. At Ebrington, in Gloucestershire, Mr. 
John Keyte gave in the year 1633, in a tone which recalls Handel’s 
Pastoral Symphony, “unto the poor of Ebrington from the 10th 
day of May unto the feast of All Saints’ day, every year for ever, 
the milk of ten sufficient new milch kine to go and depasture 
before the herd of Ebrington.” Early in the history of this 
charity its career was troubled by the outbreak of the Civil 
Wars, which raged fiercely in Gloucestershire, and in the course of 
which almost all the first set of trustees, country gentiemen, 
were slain. But the gift was secured by ingenious legal devices, 
and still, from May to November, ten much-enduring kine are 
duly milked by the wives and daughters of the labourers of Ebring- 
ton, who thus enjoy a foretaste not, indeed, of that time when 
every man shall have his cow, but of that still more blessed period 
when all cows shall be held in common and milked by all alike. 

Other charities are those which have at various periods been 
founded by persons who have faith in assisting the poor by stimu- 
lating their ambition, or encouraging their early entry into steady 
life. In former times favourite means to these ends were the 
creation of funds for apprenticing boys, providing marriage 
portions for maidens, or supplying deserving tradesmen with loans 
at low interest. In later times scholarships and exhibitions, all 
the degrees of the ‘‘ educational ladder,” have been more in vogue. 
There can be little doubt as to the usefulness of endowments of 
this kind when they are well organized. With regard, however, 
to the great mass of small and great dole charities, some of which 
are to be found in almost every parish, not a few people who 
have given attention to the subject are half inclined to say that 
it would have been better for the nation had they never been 
allowed to exist. Broadly speaking, the object of these charities 
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is to supply the poor with food, fuel, money, and clothing, in 
small quantities to each recipient. They have been founded 
partly by benevolent persons who could not bear to think that the 
portion of income which they had set aside for almsgiving during 
their lives should be diverted to other purposes after their deaths ; 
partly by vain persons to whom this was the only road to ter- 
restrial immortality; partly, also, these charities are the inheritances 
bequeathed by faddists. Through all the volumes of the Reports 
to which I have referred, marches the noble army of faddists 
of all times, of the people who, not content with harrying the 
poor in life, now, when dead, harry them still; who love to 
dictate what garments the poor shall wear, what they shall eat and 
drink, what books they shall read, what services in church they 
shall attend, what days in the year they shall hold most sacred. 
A great number of these dole charities are hampered with foolish 
or fantastic conditions whict hinder the trustees from applying 
them with discretion. So, for instance, the most pressing need 
of a village may be that people should be assisted to emigrate out 
of it, while all the charity money in the place is devoted by the 
trusts to purposes which only induce them to linger on fruitlessly 
in it. A poor man lately, in a southern cathedral city, com- 
plaining that he could find no work there, was asked why then 
did he not go elsewhere? ‘‘ Well, Sir,” he replied, ‘“‘I think if I 
stay here | may have a chance of getting one of the Mayor’s coats 
in a year or two.” These are warm garments distributed by the 
Mayor at Christmas in accordance with the trusts of an ancient 
will, and marked in large letters on the shoulder with the initials 
of the founder. It is well known that some villages, or small 
towns, in which large dole charities abound have been well nigh 
ruined by the multitude of weak and hopeless characters which 
their reputation has drawn into them. Most people have 
admitted that charities of this kind stand in need of reform ; and 
this feeling has, in London, recently found statutory expression in 
the wholesale massacre of City parochial charities, whose spirits 
are to rise again under the auspices of the Charity Commissioners 
in polytechnics, open spaces, libraries, and people’s palaces. 

The total annual income of all endowed charities in England and 
Wales (apart from charitable voluntary subscriptions) is believed 
to exceed at present two and a half millions. Some of these 
public endowments have been beneficial, some maleficent in their 
effects. Most of them have, in various ways during their histories, 
short or long, provided food for local lawyers, and grounds for discord 
to local politicians. Especially in small towns and large rural 
villages has the battle raged round these endowments, battles in 
which have been formed the characters of village Hampdens, petty 
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Straffords, and parochial Lauds. The secular contests between 
Church and Dissent, between Aristocracy and Democracy, have in 
each parish been waged, and are now-a-days waged, more fiercely 
than ever round the charities. The commonest constitution of 
charities in old times was their administration by the parson and 
churchwardens for the time being, or, if the endowment were of 
some importance, by a group of squires and farmers, or professional 
men and principal tradesmen. This is the hierarchical and aristo- 
cratic form of government, in opposition to which the village Cleon 
or Mirabeau rises. Carelessness, favouritism, jobbery, or breach of 
trust is imputed to the trustees, and suspicion and jealousy, plants 
of easy growth in the breasts of the country poor, are aroused. 
Sometimes real ground for the accusations is discovered. There 
is no doubt that the training of clergymen often leads them to 
think that if an object be good in itself, the fact that the road 
to it lies through a breach of trust is of small importance. 
This is a ‘‘ petit défaut de leur grands qualités.”” A rector has not 
unfrequently been known to use, without a pang of conscience, 
funds left on trust for feeding or clothing the poor, for the purpose 
of building a parish room or Sunday school. When reproached 
with his illegal conduct, and called upon to refund, he will say, 
“But to build a parish room was a good thing for the poor.” 
This is the point at which the ecclesiastic mind branches off from 
the legal one. Or perhaps a body of trustees, consisting of 
farmers and tradesmen, out of carelessness or good-nature, allow 
a farmer who is one of their group to hold a charity farm at an 
unduly low rent, or to pasture his cattle for nothing on “ Dole 
Mead” or ‘‘ Poor Man’s Patch.” Or for fear of wounding the 
feelings of a local builder they may accept, without criticism, his 
estimates of the costs of repairing a barn or putting up fencing. 
Or, ‘‘ far worse than all beside,”’ they may be so far biassed by the 
Old Adam as to neglect Dissenters or radicals in distributing doles 
among the poor. Out of circumstances of this kind, slight or 
serious, or even merely existing in imagination, will arise, if the 
parish contains an opposition leader of spirit, a feeling of discon- 
tent which, after feeding upon all the local jealousies and personal 
aversions, raging in the parochial vestry meetings, and thoroughly 
breaking up the peace of the parish, may at last find its way to 
Whitehall. Among the other powers of the Courts of Equity 
which the Charity Commissioners now exercise in a more simple 
and far less costly manner are those of reconstituting bodies of 
trustees, and establishing schemes, laying down rules for the 
management of property, the conduct of the trust, and the appli- 
cation of the income of charities. In the same way that national 
laws of the constitutional kind arise out of the strife of national 
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parties, these little constitutions for village endowments spring’ 
from the clash of village parties. They are really, like every 
constitutional law, agreements for peace. It is the nature of an 
Englishman in matters of government to take the unknown for 
the wicked, and not to be satisfied until he has in person or by deputy 
a finger in the administrative pie. It is found in practice that 
the most furious parochial conflagrations are extinguished when 
the leaders of opposition are appointed to be trustees, or the 
principle of the election of trustees by the ratepayers is introduced. 

In this manner evils are constantly being remedied here and 
there, and peace restored. But the process of reforming the 
administration of charities is slow, partial, and laborious. The 
limitations which the legislature has jealously placed upon the 
powers of the Charity Commissioners cause a great deal of time 
and labour to be wasted, and their efforts to restore peace not 
seldom fail before a local opposition, by two or three individuals, 
which their power may be insufficient to overcome. Another 
difficulty in the path of reform is the great inequality of the 
charitable endowments in different parishes, and the impossibility 
of consolidating parishes for the purposes of the administration of 
these endowments. In the city of London, the disproportion of the 
magnitude of the endowments to the poor population of the 
parishes became so ludicrous that the legislature did intervene for 
the purpose of spreading the benefit of the endowments over a 
larger area. Upon a smaller scale the same phenomenon of 
populations which have outgrown their endowments, and endow- 
ments which have outgrown their populations, is to be seen in many 
other parts of the kingdom. 

The time would seem to be at hand when the bulk of endowed 
charities will be reformed upon a larger scale. If any statesman 
desires to pass a measure which, without being very heroic, would 
really tend to save infinite administrative labour in Whitehall, and 
to remove many causes of local ill-feeling and jealousy all over the 
country, he might do worse than move upon the following lines. 
First, he would divide charities into several groups. He would 
exempt from the operation of his measure the grammar schools, 
the greater almshouses, and charities not confined to any particular 
locality, or which exist for certain very special purposes. Also, he 
would perhaps exempt from the scope of his Act all charities of 
quite modern foundation, and future charities. He would then 
confer upon the Charity Commissioners the free power of forming 
bodies for the administration of all non-exempted endowments, the 
same kind of power which the Education Department possesses 
for the creation of School Boards. These bodies might either be 
entirely elective or partly elective and partly nominative, and 
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they might be constituted for the administration of charities either 
in the areas of parishes or in larger areas created for the special 
purpose, as convenience might in different places dictate. The Act 
would then confer upon these bodies certain general powers of apply- 
ing the income of the endowments to a range of purposes specified 
in the Act, unfettered by the particular conditions, restrictions, and 
limitations imposed by the will or deed creating each particular 
trust. The discretion given to the administrators would be wide, 
and if they desired, for special reasons, to apply the income at 
their disposal to objects not specified in the Act, power would be 
given to the Charity Commissioners to authorize them to do so. 
The control of the central authority over dealings with the property 
and capital funds of the charities would under the suggested 
arrangement be fully maintained. In order not to discourage 
people from founding charities in future, it would probably be 
necessary to exempt from the operation of the Act those donations 
which have been given within, say, the last fifty years, by per- 
sons whose tombs are so fresh that their ghosts may still be 
imagined to wander round the land and watch with jealousy the 
manner in which their pious foundations are being dealt with. 
The Act would allow future founders of charities either to pursue, 
in the old manner, a separatist policy, or to give their donations 
to the bodies constituted by the Act for the purposes, or some of 
them, specified in it. 

No doubt there would be, under such a dispensation as I have 
suggested, plenty of mismanagement of their affairs by bodies 
constituted in this manner and with these powers, but there could 
hardly be more, on the whole, than there is at present. I advocate 
the reform for two main reasons. First, because it would, I think, 
when affairs had settled into their new channel, save a vast deal 
of labour and expense which is now incurred in effecting here and 
there small and partial reforms of the kind which would, under 
such an Act, be effected once for all and everywhere. Secondly, 
and chiefly, because the legislator who passed a measure of this 
kind would earn the benediction which waits for peacemakers. The 
representative or elective system is not, perhaps, avery good machine 
for producing statesmen the most fit to govern great empires, but 
its charm and use appears most clearly when it is applied to small 
local matters. The beauty of the representative system is that it 
gathers up into a moment of popular contest, and then confines 
within the limits of a public elected body, all the jealousies, ill-will, 
and hatreds of a district. The system is a safety-valve. It is far 
better that rivals should call each other by hard names once every 
three years from opposing platforms than that there should be 
running underground a dark and perpetual stream of suspicion, 
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rumour, and innuendo, ill founded or well founded. But the latter 
is often the case when public endowments are managed by close, 
private, and exclusive bodies. The legislative task which I have 
suggested would really be worthy of a Conservative statesman, 
since it is part of the mission of the Tory party to promote friend- 
liness and good-fellowship between man and man and class and 
class, and to remove, so far as possible, all the petty local causes 
of jealousy, suspicion, and ill-will, which disturb the peace of 
English rural parishes, which ought otherwise to be more happy 
than any in the world. 


Bernarp H. Howuanp. 


PASTEUR’S PROPHYLACTIC. 


A snort time ago, I was consulted by a lady who informed me that 
her occupation was that of a nurse. I said, “Are you engaged at 
present?’ ‘ Yes,” she replied, “I am attending a case of scarlet 
fever now.” ‘“‘ Are you not afraid of catching the disease?” ‘‘ Oh, 
no!” she exclaimed, “‘I am not afraid, because I have had it.’ 
She was not afraid because she had had it! And she was right; 
for it is well known that to have had this disease, or one or other 
of several similar affections, is to be protected to a great extent 
against the risk attendant upon a subsequent exposure to infection. 
On this fact is founded the whole theory and practice of vaccina- 
tion for the prevention of small-pox. By vaccination we give the 
patient something which is equivalent to small-pox in a mild form, 
and so place him in the position of one who has had the disease ; 
and if there was the slightest reason for supposing that hydro- 
phobia was a disease of this kind—if rabies in the dog was the 
same disease as hydrophobia in the man—if the patient were 
inoculated before being bitten—if there was the slightest ground 
for concluding that a patient who had had hydrophobia once could 
not have it again (which there is not), and if M. Pasteur by his 
inoculations could cause hydrophobia in a mild form, and so protect 
his patients against a fatal attack—then the comparison which is so 
often made between his injections and Jenner’s system of vaccination 
would hold good. But M. Pasteur’s injections produce no effect 
whatever unless they cause hydrophobia, and when they do cause 
hydrophobia the patient invariably dies. If we vaccinate a patient 
who has not been vaccinated before, and the vaccination does not 
take—if no constitutional disturbance results—if there be no rise 
of temperature, no swelling, no redness, no pain, no formation of 
vesicles containing inoculable lymph—then the patient is certainly 
not protected, but is in precisely the same condition as one who 
has not been vaccinated at all; and if we subject a patient who 
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has been bitten by a mad dog to a series of hypodermic injections 
that produce no effect whatever, no constitutional disturbance, no 
fever, no hydrophobic symptoms, no local irritation, then he is 
clearly just as likely to die of hydrophobia as he would be if nothing 
had been done. 

When a patient has been bitten by a mad dog, what he has to 
dread is that some of the poison may have penetrated or may re- 
main in contact with the wound; and it is obvious that if we wish 
to save him, all our efforts should be directed to the prevention of 
infection, either by the removal of the virus, its neutralization by 
chemical agents, or its absolute destruction in situ. M. Pasteur 
does none of these things: on the contrary, he insures inoculation, 
or professes to insure inoculation, by injecting rabid virus under 
the skin. If M. Pasteur does not inject rabid virus under the skin, 
then he does not do what he says he does; if he does inject rabid 
virus under the skin, then he is more dangerous than the mad dog, 
because a man may easily escape inoculation from the clumsy open 
wound inflicted by a dog’s tooth, but he cannot escape constitu- 
tional contamination when the virus is injected into his cellular 
tissue with a hypodermic syringe. Suppose M. Pasteur, instead 
of injecting rabid matter under the skin, caused his patients to be 
bitten again and again by rabid animals—which would be precisely 
the same thing. though less dangerous—what should we think of 
the proposition ? Wedo not improve a man’s chances who has 
unfortunately come in contact with disease, or who has contracted 
it, by giving him more of it; and it appears to me to be the height 
of unwisdom to suppose that a man who has got a dose of rabid 
virus will be benefited by more rabid virus. 


M. Pasteur s’imagine étre le continuateur de Jenner en ce quoi il se trompe 
comme sur tant, d’autres choses en medicine, ce qu'il continue ce sont les inocu- 
lateurs d’autrefois les inoculateurs de la variole avec tous les dangers possibles, 
qui resultaient parfois de ces inoculations, malgré les precautions multiples dont 
les inoculateurs les entouraient. (Professor Michel Peter. ) 


I have been told that it is not rabid virus which is injected by 
M. Pasteur, but virus which has been rendered innocuous in some 
strange and mysterious way ; but this is not so—clearly, cannot be 
so; for we are assured that if the tenth-day injection were used on 
the first day that vhe patient would infallibly succumb to hydro- 
phobia, and M. Pasteur himself says that his virus, as compared 
with that of the street dog, may be likened to an express when 
matched with an ordinary train, the former overtaking the latter 
(New Review, No. 6); and Professor Von Frisch, of Vienna, who 
has repeated M. Pasteur’s experiments, and who speaks with great 
authority, tells us that he has produced true rabies in animals 
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with the Pasteur decoction, and warns us in emphatic terms that 
the stronger virus involves grave danger to human beings.* 
Suppose a man were likely to die from an overdose of nux 
vomica, what should we think of the physician who proposed to 
cure him by repeated doses of strychnine? Suppose a man were 
accidentally poisoned by belladonna, what should we think of the 
gentleman who injected atrophine under the skin by way of treat- 
ment, or who proposed to save a man dying from opium narcosis 
by repeated doses of laudanum? And yet, if M. Pasteur’s injec- 
tions are not sterilized down to the innocuity of rain water—which I 
believe is usually the case—this is precisely what he does. Statistics 
have shown—and I protest in advance, that this is within or as 
near as can be to the truth t—that 5 per cent., not more, of the 


* Behandlung der Wath Kraukheit Eine Experimentelle Kritik des Pasteur’schen 
Ver fuhrens.—Von Professor a Von Frisch, vol. i., p. 160. 

+ M. le Blanc, the eminent French veterinary surgeon of the Academy of Medicine, 
has shown that 5 per cent. is the sum total of the mortality from the bites of really 
rabid animals, and the following statistics collated by Dr. Kishensky, of the Catherine 
Hospital in Moscow, is valuable as evidence in the same direction. In all these cases 
there was no doubt but that they had been bitten by unquestionably rabid dogs. 
Some of these patients remained in the hospital under medical observation during at 
least six weeks, but the greater part of them three months and longer. 

According to these statistics, it is shown that out of 307 persons bitten by unques- 
tionably rabid dogs, 18 were bitten in the head, 90 in the hands, 25 in the feet, 170 
in places covered with clothes, and 4 in places not indicated. Of 18 bitten in the head 
4 died, or 22-2 per cent.; of 90 bitten in the hands, 2 died, or 2-2 per cent.; of 25 
bitten in the feet, no death, and of 170 bitten through the clothes, 1 only died, or 0°59. 
per cent. If we add to the deaths another, belonging to the 4 about whom it is not 
known where they were bitten, we have 8 deaths, or 2°6 per cent. 

Out of 24 cases severely bitten by rabid wolves, 2 arrived at the hospital with the 
symptoms of hydrophobia; 5 were in the hospital only during six weeks, 4 of them 
were discharged in good health, and 1, very severely bitten, died of septicemia. The 
remaining 17 cases were under observation during eight weeks. Of this number 11 
were bitten in the head, 2 in the hands, and 3 in places not indicated ; 5 of them died, 
showing a mortality of 30 per cent. but, according to Pasteur, it is, or ought to be, 
82 per cent. All those who died had extensive wounds on the head. The author 
concludes that a greater number of persons died from the bite of wolves than from 
that of dogs, because the wounds of the former are larger and more numerous, Of 
18 cases bitten by rabid cats only 3 died. Of 17 cases bitten by rabid horses, 9 were 
in the hospital during three months, and none of them had hydrophobia, but 1 died of 
.erysipelas and another of septicemia. Of 4 bitten by a rabid dog, none fell ill. To this 
number we must add 4 cases bitten by rabid men, 1 by a white bear, and 1 by a rabid 
squirrel. Thus of the whole number bitten by rabid animals—396—there died 18, or 
4-52 per cent. 

‘‘If we now consider that in Pasteur’s statistics are included many cases unproved, 
and if to this we add the cases given by Professor Peter, of which one died, as Peter 
asserts, in consequence of the antirabic intensive inoculations, and another died from 
rabies two years and three months after the antirabic treatment, we arrive at the 
conviction that the Pasteurian method has no value. In order to accept the method of 
preventive inoculations as valuable, it is necessary to prove that it prevents the 
development of hydrophobia in men. Pasteur only proved that his method prevents 
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persons bitten by rabid, really rabid animals, die of hydrophobia, 
and if we could pick out the five who were certain to be attacked, 
it would no doubt be justifiable to do almost anything in the hope 
of averting a fatal issue; but to subject the 95 per cent., who are 
without doubt in no danger whatever, to the ghastly risk attendant 
upon the hypodermic injection of rabid matter is such a pre-emi- 
nently irrational proceeding that one cannot understand how 
scientific men have tolerated the proposition for a moment. And 
if this is true, and it is true, of the enormous majority of persons 
bitten by dogs actually rabid, what shall we say of those who have 
been bitten or licked by animals that are not rabid, who constitute 
the great majority of M. Pasteur’s patients, and who are avowedly 
in no more danger than persons who have not been bitten at all? 
It is the fashion to talk about the cures effected by M. Pasteur ; 
but in order to be cured one must first have something the matter, 
and M. Pasteur’s clients, without exception, have nothing the 
matter with them. It is true that they have been bitten or licked, 
but such superficial wounds are, as a rule, of no more conse- 
quence than a cut finger, and if any one of them happens to have 
manifested the slightest symptom of hydrophobia, M. Pasteur 
emphatically declines to have anything to do with them. He says, 
‘**T can prevent, but I do not cure.”’ It is assumed that 5 per cent. 
of M. Pasteur’s patients ought to die, and that as only about 2 per 
cent. do die that M. Pasteur has saved 3 per cent. of all who 
apply to him; but, in point of fact, the statistics cited are not 
statistics of disease—they are not records of cases of commencing 
hydrophobia—they are simply statistics of cases of dog-bite or dog- 
lick, including a not iaconsiderable proportion who have been 
neither bitten nor licked; and to assume that 5 per cent. of such 
persons are in imminent danger of death from hydrophobia is 
simply rubbish. 

For instance, 4,000 cases of more or less severe bites by dogs 
(rabid, suspected, or healthy) were treated by Mr. Earle at St. 
George’s Hospital, and 4,266 at other London hospitals, more than 
the sum total of Pasteur’s patients. Not one suffered any ill- 
consequences ; and hundreds of thousands have been treated, and 
great numbers are treated every day with similar results by drug- 


the development of rabies in dogs. Still, the experiments made in this direction by 
Dr. Frisch do not demonstre+ the value of the inoculations; Pasteur explains the 
unsuccessful results of Frisch by the fact that the latter transferred the experiments from 
dogs to rabbits. But if it is erroneous to transfer the experiments from dogs t> rabbits, 
it is stild more so to transfer them to men, as Pasteur does. Until now, he has not yet 
proved that the inoculations prevent hydrophobia in men. The whole series of fatal 
cases treated in his Institute prove just the contrary.”—Kishensky on Pasteur’s 
statistics. 
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gists, country practitioners, veterinary surgeons, and the officers of 
charitable institutions in various parts of the country. Who is 
there among us who has not been bitten or licked some time or 
other by dogs, cats, rats, ferrets, or other animals liable to rabies ? 
And we might all as well now go trooping off to M. Pasteur as the 
great majority of those who do apply to him. There are very few 
persons in the whole community who have not suffered some acci- 
dent of this kind, and if we were in danger of hydrophobia in 
consequence, that disease would be as common as measles, and yet 
it is difficult, either at home or abroad, to find a practitioner who 
has ever had a case; and in all England and Wales during the 
last thirty-eight years, according to the Registrar-General’s re- 
turn, the proportion of cases of hydrophobia has been less than 
one in a million inhabitants, and last year, when the preposterous 
Pasteurian craze was at its height, the proportion was actually less 
than one in two millions; so that M. Pasteur’s deaths, so far from 
being evidence of good results, are proof positive of the inefficacy 
and danger of his system. Moreover, let us consider a little: if 
M. Pasteur’s process were exact, the result would always be 
identical ; if it cures two out of three, why does the third die? 
What should we think of the chemist, and M. Pasteur is essentially 
a chemist, who endeavoured to establish a new law or novel re- 
action, on the ground fhat he had obtained a certain result in a 
percentage only of his cases? Surely his colleagues would not 
consider him serious! Such figures, according to Claude Bernard, 
‘Cannot furnish scientific truth, and consequently cannot yield a 
scientific method. Chemists do not appeal to averages when they 
would prove a fact. The reactionary phenomena upon which they 
operate in determinate conditions are always identical ; if they are 
not, then they at once address themselves to discover the reason, 
and it cannot be otherwise in Medicine and Therapeutics.” 
Obviously, if M. Pasteur could prevent or cure hydrophobia, he 
would prevent or cure hydrophobia; if he could or had prevented 
a fatal issue in A, he would also in B, C, and D; and the fact, the 
glaring fact, that 190 persons have already died after submitting 
to his inoculations, is proof positive to my mind not only that he 
- ean do nothing of the kind, but also that the patient’s risks are 
augmented by the adoption of his process. 

Let me here cite a case or two in proof of this latter proposition. 
Leopold Née was bitten at Arras, on November 7th, 1886; he was 
subjected to M. Pasteur’s treatment on the 17th and following 
days, and died of hydrophobia on December 17th, just a month 
later. The dog that bit him was perfectly healthy. In July, 
1887 Arthur Stoboi, one of the scholars at the Lyceum at Lubline, 
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in Russia, was bitten by a dog, whereupon he was immediately 
sent to the Pasteur Institute at Warsaw, and submitted to inocu- 
lation by Dr. Bonneville. He was discharged from the institute on 
August 11th, with a certificate of cure, on the strength of which 
he was re-admitted to the Lyceum, and resumed his studies. On 
November 9th, however, three months later, he felt pain in the 
region of the inoculations, and shortly afterwards died of hydro- 
phobia. Meanwhile the dog that bit him remained perfectly well, 
and has remained well ever since. An Italian paper called the 
Interessi Cremonese, in a recent issue, records the following : ‘“‘ The 
groom of Signor Camello Mina, at Duc Miglia, on the farm of 
Santa Maria, died the day before yesterday of hydrophobia. He was 
bitten by a sheep-dog, and subjected to the Pasteur treatment at 
Milan for a month. The dog had nothing whatever the matter 
with it.’ The same journal states that three other men were 
bitten, and subjected to the Pasteur treatment. Two of these, 
Rigoni and Poli, have died, and the other is in a dangerous con- 
dition, in consequence, the Editor says, ‘‘of the anti-rabic injec- 
tions, since the dog, having been sent by the Commune to Pasteur, 
has been declared not to have been rabid.” A young painter 
named De Moens, of Antwerp, called upon his friend De Sorné, 
another painter, and attempted to caress, as he had often done 
before, a little toy dog belonging to De Sorné. The dog snapped 
at him, and inflicted a slight wound on his finger. If this had 
occurred some years ago, nothing would have been thought of it ; 
but as the Pasteur craze was at the time there, as elsewhere, at 
its height, he was urged to visit M. Pasteur at once, which he did, 
and was submitted to the usual treatment from the 20th of March 
to the 2nd of April. On his return from Paris he called on his 
friend and got on good terms with the dog again, which was quite 
well and has continued well ever since. M. De Moens, however, 
was suddenly attacked with hydrophobia, and died of that disease 
on the 17th of May 1889. 

It would be easy to multiply such quotations, and they would be 
numerous indeed if all record were not usually lost by our insane 
habit of destroying the dog directly a patient has been bitten ; 
and I submit that we are bound, in face of these facts, to admit 
either that the bite of a healthy dog will cause hydrophobia—in 
which case there is no such disease as rabies, and the whole 
business is a farce from beginning to end—or that M. Pasteur’s 
injections have proved fatal. The Pasteurians may accept which 
horn of the dilemma they please, but I may add that many of 
M. Pasteur’s countrymen—Professor Peter, the successor to Trou- 
seau, Dr. Lutaud, the chief editor of the Journal de Medicine, the 
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late Dr. Constantine James, Professor Jules Guerin, M. Bouillier, 
Dr. Colin of Alfort, and numerous others (115 of whom signed a 
protest against the establishment of a Pasteur Institute in Paris) 
—believe the latter solution is the correct one. They say: ‘‘ M. 
Pasteur ne guerit pas la rage; illa donne.” (Lutaud sur la rage. 
Levy, Paris.) 

Now how are these very grave objections to M. Pasteur’s system 
of perpetually manufacturing rabies in animals, and subjecting 
men and women who are in no sort of danger to the risks of 
hydrophobia, to be met? I must confess that I cannot see how 
they are to be met. Evidently M. Pasteur himself has very little 
to say in defence of his process, for when publicly challenged by 
Professor Michel Peter at a meeting of the Academy of Medicine 
of Paris (séances du 5 au 12 Juillet 1887), he simply declined to 
take part in the discussion, on the ground that, without experi- 
menting on animals, ‘‘ Professor Peter was incompetent to speak 
on the subject,” to which the Professor tersely replied that one must 
want both eyes and brains not to see the danger of M. Pasteur’s 
injections. ‘‘ Incompetent quant aux perils de la méthode intensive, 
mais il faudrait n’avoir pas de cerveau derriére ses yeux pour ne 
les pas juger.”’ 

Professor Michel Peter is certainly one of the first physicians in 
Europe, and has been attached for upwards of ‘thirty years to 
one of the largest hospitals in Paris, so that if he is not competent 
to form an opinion as to the value of a therapeutic method, no 
man living is able to do so. One would think from M. Pasteur’s 
remark that all those who had repeated his experiments had 
arrived at the same conclusions as himself, but this is not so; 
on the contrary, those who have repeated his experiments have 
repudiated his conclusions. 

The Italian Government, for instance, found it necessary to 
suppress two anti-rabic institutions which had been established at 
Turin, on account of the consecutive deaths, within ten days, of 
eight persons (from the 22nd of June to the 2nd of July 1889), all 
of whom apparently died of experimental hydrophobia, following 

inoculation (Lutaud). 

- The Florentine authorities also, in consequence of the adverse 
report of their Vice-President, Professeur Augusto Michelacci, were 
compelled to adopt a similar course with reference to the estab- 
lishment of a Pasteur Institute in Florence, and this was also the 
course—the very rational course, to my thinking—adopted by the 
Belgian Government with regard to the establishment of a similar 
institution in Brussels. 


Individual experimenters also concur in these conclusions ; for 
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example, Professors Von Frisch and Bilroth of Vienna, Professors 
Renzi and Amoroso of Naples, Professor Abreu of Lisbon, Pro- 
fessors Spitzka and Dulles and Hermann C. Biggs of New York, 
Professor Bouillier and Dr. Pigeon, of Paris, and Dr. Dowdes- 
well, of London, all of whom have carefully studied, and most 
of whom have repeated, M. Pasteur’s experiments, and all of whom 
condemn the whole process in most emphatic terms : first, because 
of the inefficacy of the injections when sterilized, and, second, 
because when stronger than water they are apt to prove fatal. 
Well may Professor Peter exclaim : 

Les accidents possible ici c’est la mort par la rage donnée par vos inoculations 
comment done avez vous pu oser si des accidents sont possibles. Appliquez cette 


methode intensive a ’homme. Bulletin de l’Academie de Medicine, seances 5 to 12 July 
1889. 


It is true that, notwithstanding these damnatory facts, the 
English Committee appointed to inquire into this system have 
issued a favourable or quasi-favourable report thereon, and have 
politely assumed that because M. Pasteur had apparently rendered 
a few dogs refractory to rabies that his process would be equally 
efficacious in preventing hydrophobia in man ; but the two diseases 
are not the same, or even similar. The symptoms of rabies in the 
dog and hydrophobia in the man are strikingly diverse; the dog 
has no spasms, no convulsions, no dread of water, i.e. no hydro- 
phobia, and none of those tetanic symptoms which render hydro- 
phobia so terrible, and more nearly allied to lockjaw than any other 
disease with which we are acquainted. Moreover, there are two 
very important sources of fallacy attending M. Pasteur’s experi- 
ments on dogs. First, it is very difficult in some dogs—protected 
or not—to cause rabies, and, second, the protection supposed to be 
conferred upon certain animals by M. Pasteur’s process was by no 
means complete. 

Let me cite a little evidence in support of these conclusions. 
Hertwig, the celebrated pathologist, had a poodle that he wished to 
render rabid, and with this object he had him bitten and otherwise 
inoculated nine different times, but always without effect. The 
dog was never the worse. Dogs experimentally bitten from three 
to eleven times at the German veterinary schools have escaped. 
Grove declares that but one dog out of every twenty bitten by other 
and known rabid dogs ever contracts the disease. John Hunter 
says one in twenty-one is the proportion likely to become infected, 
Hamilton one in twenty-five, Nieuman one in thirty, and Fahre’s 
extended researches reveal but a total of thirty-one out of eight 
hundred and ninety-two (Therapeutic Gazette, May 1887); and 
this, it appears to me, is to a great extent the secret of the immu- 
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nity supposed to have been conferred by M. Pasteur’s inoculations. 
A considerable proportion of the dogs experimented on were refrac- 
tory to rabies before being subjected to any treatment whatever, 
and coincidences have been mistaken for consequences—a not un- 
common error, especially when experiments have been undertaken 
in order to prove a preconceived theory, that, notwithstanding this 
natural resistance to the disease on the part of the animals inocu- 
lated, and also notwithstanding the preventive inoculations them- 
selves, M. Pasteur’s dogs were not completely protected I take to 
be evidenced by the following remark, which I quote from a 
brochure by Professor Peter, entitled Ce que Vunt le Medication de 
M. Pasteur (Asselin et Houzeau, Paris) :— 


Or je sais qu’un certain nombre des chiens prétendus réfractaires a la rage—sont 
devenus enragée apres morsure et bien qu’ils aient subi les inoculations dites préven- 
tives, il y a la, de la conclusion du chien inoculé avant morsure a homme inoculé 
apres morsure, un paralogisme effrayant et que rien ne justifié. C’est cependant sur 
ce paralogisme que repose tout le systéme. 


But to return to the report of the English Committee, which will 
rank hereafter for mischief-making influence with the extraordinary 
dogma of the College of Physicians—‘ that leprosy is not con- 
tagious.” It is evident that the Committee reported in favour of a 
method which M. Pasteur abandoned on account of its futility or 


the fatality which attended it, and the method which he substi- 
tuted (the intensive process) in place of the one belauded by the 
Committee was one which the Committee itself emphatically con- 
demned on account of the deaths of Arthur Wilde of Rotherham, 
of Goffi of London, of Née of Arras, of a physician formerly 
resident at Beziers, of Revillac, and others who had been subjected 
to it; while the process which is now in vogue at the Pasteur 
Institute is one of which we know nothing, and of which, therefore, 
neither the members of the Committee nor others can approve.* 
None the less, we are assured that statistics—unanswerable 
statistics—speak volumes in favour of the system ; but statistics, to 
be of any value, must, as everyone knows, embrace a prolonged 
period, and extend over a considerable area ; and when this is done, 


* The Committee personally inquired into 90 cases treated by M. Pasteur, but only 
24 of these were said to have been bitten by undoubtedly rabid dogs, so that the 8 fatal 
in this number were far in excess of the usual proportion of fatalities in cases of bites 
of rabid dogs, viz. 5 per cent. The report had reckoned that of the 2,682 cases treated 
at the Pasteur Institute, the mortality should have been 130 instead of 40; but it 
ought to have been stated that only 233 of the cases were found to have been bitten by 
rabid animals, which would have given a mortality of only 15 instead of 40 if un- 
treated. M. Lutaud contended that the Pasteurian method had increased the mortality 
instead of diminishing it. Before its adoption the annual average mortality in France 


was 30. The actual mortality in France during 1886 was 42, of which 25 had been 
treated by Pasteur. 
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the result is absolutely fatal to M. Pasteur’s contentions. For 
instance, the Registrar-General’s reports for the whole of France, 
or what is equivalent to our own Registrar-General’s reports, show 
that the proportion of deaths from hydrophobia for a quarter of a 
century was 30 per annum (statistics of Tardieu and Brouardel). 
M. Pasteur commenced to inoculate patients upwards of three years 
ago, and during the last three years the proportion of deaths 
from hydrophobia in that country has risen to 88 per annum, 
the number of deaths in one year having been 48. Surely that 
does not look like stamping out by hydrophobia in France; 
while with regard to M. Pasteur’s English patients it is stated 
by M. Pasteur in a letter read by Sir Henry Roscoe at the recent 
meeting at the Mansion House, that 214 English subjects have 
been treated at the Antirabic Institute since its foundation. 
From this we may deduct 70 cases which have been inoculated 
within a period which still permits of the development of hydro- 
phobia, leaving 144 cases, out of which 7 have died; and if to 
this number we add the cases of Wilde and Goffi, who died in 
England after inoculation, we have 9 deaths, or a mortality of 6°25 
per cent. (Lutaud), more than the normal proportion of deaths after 
the bites of really rabid animals, although it is well known that 
the great majority of the patients had not been bitten by rabid 
dogs, and were consequently in no danger at all. Surely that does 
not look like stamping out hydrophobia in England. 

These facts are indisputable, and yet we are told that the 
returns just published of the Pasteur Institute are of such a 
character that no one who carefully studies them can doubt for a 
moment the efficacy of the system, and the Paris correspondent 
of the Field newspaper (April 10), tells us that those who question 
the value of M. Pasteur’s method ‘‘ will render a real service to 
science and humanity if they will take the report and the figures 
which it gives, and prove them to be either cooked or erroneous.” 

Well, in the first place, the correspondent’s figures place the 
sum total of patients treated at 7,893, but if we add together the 
figures given in the Annales de l'Institut Pasteur, it is 7,766, a 
slight initial discrepancy of 127. More important, however, is the 
number of deaths, the sum total of which, given by the corres- 
pondent, is as follows :—1886, 25; 1887, 13; 1888, 9; 1889, 6. 

This looks as if we were progressing in the right direction, but 
if we turn to another source for information we shall find a very 
different account supplied by Dr. Lutaud, the editor of the Journal 
de Medicine de Paris, in the issue of that paper for March 30, 1889, 
in which we find four tabular statements giving the names and 
addresses, and other particulars regarding every one of the 
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patients, so that there can be no doubt whatever as to the 
accuracy of his figures, and the totals are as follows :— 


1885 to 1886 - - November to November - 19 
1886 to 1887 - - November to November - 27 
1887 to 1888 - - November to November - 23 
1888 to 1889 - - November to November - 21 


90 


Showing no less than 87 deaths among the inoculated, which we 
fail to find in the Pasteurian list, and if to this number we add 
the total of those persons who have not been treated, and who 
have died of hydrophobia, we arrive at the figure of 154, or an 
average of 88 per annum, which is a considerable increase upon 
the annual average of deaths from hydrophobia in France prior to 
M. Pasteur’s so-called wonderful discovery. 

Is it a wonderful discovery ? Well, for my part, I regard this 
so-called wonderful discovery as the most extraordinary delusion 
which has afflicted men of science for centuries. 

The whole system rests on the immunity from rabies supposed 
to have been conferred on certain dogs by M. Pasteur’s inocula- 
tions, and also, 1am told (though it is difficult to see the reason 
why !), on the unanimity with which rabbits die paralyzed within 
a certain date after an amount of brain mutilation which could 
scarcely fail to prove fatal; but the disease or injury, or both, 
from which the rabbits die is certainly not rabies, and no fair 
comparison can be made between M. Pasteur’s dogs, inoculated 
before being bitten, and the patients who apply to him after being 
bitten, and whose only excuse for submitting to inoculation is 
that they are already infected. Moreover, there are sources of 
fallacy as I have already pointed out, in M. Pasteur’s experi- 
ments on dogs which are fatal to the conclusions drawn from 
those experiments, and the protection of his inoculated dogs (if 
there is any protection) is admittedly very imperfect and tran- 
sitory. 

Rabies in the dog is not the same disease as hydrophobia in the 
man, and it is absurd to suppose that inoculation with one disease 
will prevent a man having another disease which is so strikingly 
dissimilar. 

Hydrophobia does not belong to the class of diseases such as 
scarlet fever, measles, or small-pox (eruptive fevers), in which one 
attack would presumably mitigate or protect against a second; 
on the contrary, it is essentially a nervous affection like epilepsy, 
lock-jaw, or St. Vitus’s dance, one attack of which, if the patient 
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happily recovered, would predispose to rather than mitigate or 
protect against another. 

M. Pasteur’s injections in the great majority of cases produce 
no effect whatever, and therefore cannot cause any disease or 
affection which can, by any stretch of the imagination, be 
protective in its nature. 

The enormous majority of M. Pasteur’s 7,766 patients, although 
186 died up to the end of last year, had been bitten or licked only 
by animals that were not rabid, and were consequently before sub- 
mitting to his process in no more danger than the enormous 
majority of the 8,266 patients treated at the London hospitals, not 
one of whom appears to have suffered any ill consequences. 

Ninety-five per cent., according to the most reliable statistics, of 
the small minority of M. Pasteur’s patients who were bitten by 
really rabid animals were also in no danger, unless submitted to 
his process, in which case the most and best they could hope for 
would be that the injection might prove innocuous, and conse- 
quently, of course, useless. 

It is ridiculous to talk about ‘‘the cures” of people who have 
had nothing the matter with them, and whose only danger has 
been in the injection itself. 

Statistics have shown that the gross mortality from hydro- 
phobia has increased, and not, as has been so pompously asserted, 
diminished or stamped out under M. Pasteur’s régime.* 

The English Committee, even after they had decided in a quali- 
fied sense to approve of the system, nevertheless exhibited a whole- 
some dread of the intensive process, which alone produces any 
effect ; and the only conclusion I can draw from a careful consi- 
deration of the whole facts of the case is that we are bound in the 
interests both of science and humanity to set our faces like flint 
not only against this hydrophobia cure craze, but also against the 
whole system of manufacturing disease, keeping up the supply 
(when it would otherwise die out) and spreading it broadcast 
among men and other animals, notwithstanding the pronuncia- 
mentos of M. Pasteur or the vagaries and vapourings of those 
who, by way of doing God a service, have so ignorantly, so injudi- 
ciously, and so intemperately, espoused his cause.t 


* Edwin Arnold informed his audience at a scientific meeting in Japan, that M. 
Pasteur had stamped out hydrophobia in Europe. See most interesting letter by 
himself in Daily Telegraph, April 6th, 1890. 


+ Ilearn from an evening paper (Brighton) that Sister Rose Gertrude has been 
carefully instructed in the art of inoculating animals with leprosy, so that she may 
practice, I presume, in Molokai. Also, from a similar source (Times, May 20, 1890), 
that Miss Kate Marsden has had a prolonged interview with M. Pasteur in order to 
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ascertain whether the same process might not be beneficially applied to human beings. 
To my certain knowledge veterinary surgeons and others in this country are purchasing 
M. Pasteur’s tubes of anthrax bacilli, and are inoculating by the score perfectly healthy 
animals (although the process has been condemned by the German, English, and Hun- 
garian commissions) whose flesh and milk, and the butter and cheese made from the 
latter, are destined for human food. Surely, as Professor Peter has remarked, “It is 
time to raise a cry of alarm!” for of all bacilli the bacillus of anthrax, or malignant 
pustule, is the most tenacious of life; it subsists for years on pastures exposed to all 
weathers, multiplies enormously when introduced into the animal organism, and is only 
to be destroyed in meat or flesh or other food (milk, butter, or cheese) by a degree of 
heat to which portions of cocked food are frequently nct subjected. 


CuarLEs Beit Taytor, M.D. 


COMPENSATION FOR LICENCES. 


In the June Contemporary there are three articles opposing—two 
as their exclusive object and one incidentally—the principle of 
compensation for suppressed public-house licences. Perhaps the 
National Review will permit an unknown man—a Radical, a tee- 
totaler, a committeeman of his local temperance society, and a 
believer in local option, even in direct veto—to put forward an 
opposite view of the question, it being, of course, understood that 
he expresses in every case only his individual opinion. 

The position of those who oppose all compensation appears to be 
that the magistrates have absolute power to refuse renewals, and 
that all that is necessary is to transfer this power to an elective 
body or to the ratepayers themselves. Certainly the Courts have 
held that the magistrates have usually power to refuse renewal of 
a licence on the ground that it is not needed in a particular neigh- 
bourhood, or for other good reason special to the particular house. 
This, however, must be clearly distinguished from a right to refuse 
all licences in a body on the ground that licences are an evil. The 
writer knows of no case showing that such a right exists, nor, 
indeed, of any Bench having tried to exercise it. On the contrary, 
Mr. Paterson* lays it down that, even as to granting new licences, 
‘the discretion of the justices must be a judicial discretion, and 
not a mere capricious act, regardless of the special circumstances 
of each application’’+ (the italics are mine); and again, “‘ they do 
wrong to lay down a rule before hearing the applications, such as 
that they will refuse all licences, except the party will promise to 
take out an Excise licence to sell spirits . . . nor can they lay 
down any general rule beforehand to fetter their discretion, for 
they ought to consider the circumstances of each case indepen- 
dently.”{ And upon mandamus they may be compelled to do so. 
It does not, therefore, appear that magistrates have that absolute 


* The Licensing Acts, p. 189. 

¢ For this he quotes R. v. Boteler, 4 B. & S., 959; 33 L. J. M. C., 101; 28 J. P., 
453. 

t For this he quotes R. v. Sylvester, 31 L. J. M. C., 93; 26 J. P., 151, &e., and 
R. v. Walsall, 24 L. T., 111, &e. ° 
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control over renewals upon a transference of which some temper- 
ance reformers propose to base a new system. 

It were much to be desired that an authoritative exposition of 
the law on this subject of wholesale refusal, and therefore of the 
exact extent of the licence-holders’ rights, could be had; but it is 
not a legal question which will be argued in this paper. 

What I seek to prove is that the licence-holder, whatever his 
legal rights, has a moral right, based upon State encouragement, 
to be recouped the money expended in the ordinary way of trade 
upon his business, and which he stands to lose by the non-renewal 
of his licence—his ‘‘ unexhausted improvements,” as a speaker at 
a Northern temperance meeting the other day expressed it. Before, 
however, entering upon my main task, it is worth while pointing 
out that even the magistrates’ right to refuse a licence which, in 
their ‘‘ judicial discretion,” appears to be unneeded does not apply 
to every class of licences. It appears not to apply to any in Ireland,* 
and even in England it does not apply to certain off-licences or— 
and this is most important —to on-licences to sell beer, cider, or 
wine if the house was licensed on May Ist, 1869, and continuously 
since.t In these cases the discretion of the magistrates is limited. 
The Act says expressly,{ ‘‘ Where on the Ist of May 1869 a licence 
under any of the said recited Acts is in force, and has been 
renewed from time to time, whether held by the same person or 
not, with respect to any house or shop for the sale by retail 
therein of beer, cider, or wine to be consumed on the premises, 
it shall not be lawful for the justices to refuse an application for 
a certificate for the sale of beer, cider, or wine to be consumed on 
the premises in respect of such house or shop, except upon one or 
more of the grounds” stated in s. 8, which relate only to the good 
character or qualification (1) of the applicant, (2) of the house.§ 
Paterson expressly says this s. 19 has not been affected by the 
Acts of 1880 and 1882, and he recognizes over and over again the 
privilege of this class of houses.|| I see that the Church of England 
Temperance Chronicle estimates their number at 37,000, which is a 
considerable portion of the 110,000 to 120,000 which Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill and others estimate as the total of licences. { 
With the rights of these special classes I do not, however, deal 
in this article. 

I now return to my main business, the question of moral right. 

* Mr. T. W. Russell in House of Commons. 


+ Paterson, p. 79. 
t 32 & 33 Vict. c. 27, s. 19, as amended by 33 & 34 Vict. c. 29, s. 7. Vide Paterson, 
p. 285. 
§ Paterson, pp. 285 and 280. 
|| Pp. 299, 79, for instance. 
§; In England and Wales, presumably. 
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I maintain that the State has constantly encouraged a strong ex- 
pectation that well-conducted houses would have their licences 
renewed from year to year. This, no doubt, was always known to 
be subject to large powers of control and limitation by the legis- 
lature, and to withdrawal for some special reason by the magis- 
trates. These were the risks of the trade, and without them the 
market value of a licence would have been much higher. Not only 
has the State entrusted the matter of a renewal to a body of men 
who for generations have renewed, almost as a matter of course, 
but Parliament itself has used words of encouragement. Indeed, 
Paterson says,* ‘‘ The legislature seems to have assumed that the 
licensing justices would renew all licences as a matter of course, 
unless there should be proved some misconduct or other objection 
personal to the applicant.” And well may he say so, for s. 42 of 
the 35 & 36 Vict. cap. 94, says, ‘‘ Where a licensed person applies 
for the renewal of his licence, the following provisions shall have 
effect.” The first is that he need not attend personally; the 
second, that he must have notice of any objection; the third, that 
evidence must be on oath. And then the section proceeds, 
** Subject as aforesaid, licences shall be renewed, and the powers 
and discretion of justices relative to such renewals shall be 
exercised as heretofore.” T 

Again, what are we to make of s. 22 of the Act of ’74, which 
enables a man about to build a public-house to have his plans 
approved by the justices, and get a provisional licence, i.e. the 
promise of a licence. This promise must be fulfilled when his 
building is complete, at any rate for one year; and is that con- 
sistent with the licence being withdrawn again after one year? 
Is not the whole transaction based on the assumption that a 
licence once granted will, under ordinary circumstances, be re- 
newed? I think I have shown that the State has strongly 
encouraged the publicans to expect a renewal of their licences, 
and to invest their money on the strength of that expectation. 
It surely follows that the State is bound to compensate them if it 
declines to fulfil that expectation. 

I do not think anyone would deny this in the case of a private 
individual. Supposing I, having a great estate, had licensed 
public-houses all over it, but had said to the tenants, “I want to 
keep the thing well under control, so I will only give you yearly 
leases: but apply to my steward; he will see to the renewals, 
subject to such rules as I may make, and a general exercise of his 
discretion.” If renewal had gone on for years, almost genera- 
tions, with rarely an exception, and if, when much money had 
been expended upon the expectation of renewal, I suddenly de- 


* P. 77. t Pp. 75 and 76. 
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cided that all licences were a nuisance and abolished them, should 
I not be morally bound to compensate those men? If I did not, 
I think I should get little credit by my changed attitude. And I 
maintain that England cannot deny her responsibility for this 
traffic, her share in building it up—Cardinal Manning himself 
says that it has been ‘encouraged by Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer for the sake of revenue””—and must not shirk her share 
of the loss ‘if it is to be suppressed. 

I do not believe this would be denied for a moment, but for 
the fact that the advocates of a change do not, for the most part 
feel their responsibility for the action of the State in the past. 
The Temperance leaders have always opposed it, and the rank 
and file who now follow them either have had no votes, and 
therefore admit no responsibility, or at least feel their control, 
and therefore their responsibility, to have been of a very shadowy 
and limited kind. I am sure, however, that I shall not be opposed 
by any serious thinker when I say that England, as a nation, is 
one and continuous from year to year and generation to genera- 
tion, and that her responsibility, if any, is so also, though a 
minority, advocating a particular view, may have transformed 
itself into a majority. Not to recognize this principle would be 
to proceed by revolutions, bloodless ones no doubt, and not by 
reforms. 

If, then, compensation be due, what is its measure? My argu- 
ment so far only extends to compensation for ‘‘ unexhausted im- 
provements ’—money expended in the ordinary way of trade, and 
which the licence-holder stands to lose by losing his licence. In 
cases where a man had bought a licence this might mean its full 
market value ; in other cases it might mean only a few fittings. 
This is the abstract measure of minimum compensation, and, if 
it were made the basis, the onus must be thrown upon every de- 
prived licence-holder of proving before a magistrate or judge the 
loss he had actually suffered. It would, however, lead to some 
strange results, e.g. of two men granted licences on the same day, 
one would, by having sold, be perhaps some thousands of pounds 
richer, while the other, who had been led to believe himself 
equally rich and to assume the same responsibilities on the 
strength of it, would only get back his out-of-pocket expenditure. 
The question at once arises, is it dignified, or even right, for 
England to give a man £1,000 one day, and to take it back the 
next? Anxious as I am to smooth the way for complete free 
popular control, I am forced to think it is neither the one nor the 
other. But, if not, the measure of compensation must be in every 
case the market value of the licence withdrawn; the value of 
course heretofore, not subsequently to any fresh legislation. 
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If we admit an abstract right to compensation, what are we to 
say to Professor Rogers’ argument about the danger of admitting 
claims for compensation? If it be a fact that ‘‘ society cannot 
escape impoverishment” by admitting them, then there is nothing 
for it but to proceed by breaking with the past. No doubt exces- 
sive compensation, such as he instances, is a great evil—I mean 
compensation exceeding the loss; but against this ‘danger of com- 
pensation” not exceeding the loss, might not a great deal be said 
as to the danger of no compensation ? I mean that the unwilling- 
ness of Parliament to grant compensation to individuals upon 
whom it brings losses for the public good, has been and is one 
of the most serious hindrances to progress. It is largely account- 
able for the great majority of the propertied classes rang- 
ing themselves against change. Every “harassed interest ”’ 
organizes to resist changes affecting itself, and allies itself with 
other ‘‘ harassed interests” for mutual defence. Not only so, but 
they are supported by those who fear lest their turn for attack 
may come next, and by a large body of public opinion much more 
able to see the palpable unfairness proposed to be done to indi- 
viduals than the general advantages foretold. 

Perhaps the most tremendous example of this is the history of 
slave emancipation. England admitted the principle of compensa- 
tion and the question was settled peaceably, making room for 
other great reforms. A generation later, the United States of 
America were torn asunder, drained of their treasure, and deluged 
with blood to settle the same question. The great Emancipation 
leaders had utterly denied that any human laws could give a 
property in a human being, and therefore that there could not be 
anything to compensate. They were right, but the State was 
responsible for having guaranteed rights which had no real 
existence, and the State ought to have come forward to bear at 
least a large part of the loss. But no; it is so much easier to see 
the mote in our brother’s eye than the beam in our own. 

It is venturing on dangerous ground to refer to Ireland, I know ; 
but suppose that England two generations ago, or even one, had 
recognized its responsibility as a nation for much of the iniquity 
established in that country, and had come forward to bear its 
share of the loss in putting wrong right! We should not only 
have saved ourselves years of turmoil and bitterness, the paralysis 
of our own affairs and the scorn of the nations, but even in money 
we should have been in pocket before now. 

We do not need, however, to seek farther than this very licensing 
question to see the danger of the principle of no compensation or 
niggard compensation. What has delayed a settlement but the 
opposition excited by the cries of ‘‘ No compensation ” and “‘ No 
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compromise” ? Professor Rogers himself says that compensation 
has long ‘“‘ been held out in terrorem against” temperance re- 
form. This is but looking at the same fact from the opposite side. 
Yet, what is there to be terrified at? The extreme estimate of the 
cost is £250,000,000. This, I believe, is calculated upon the 
supposed shutting up of every licensed house at about £2,000 a 
house—rather a lavish estimate. I only wish I could see a chance 
of such wholesale prohibition being tried, or of its working if tried. 
Still, for the sake of argument, let us take the figures and 
see what they mean. They mean rather less than £7,000,000 
a year for this country to pay. Its present drink bill is 
about £100,000,000, without counting what it pays to the 
Government in duty. Again, £7,000,000 per annum means 
about 1d. per week per head of the population. Would, therefore, 
the complete free popular control of the drink trade be of so little 
advantage to the country as not to save us even 7 per cent. of our 
present drink bill, not even 1d. per head per week? Such an 
amount is no doubt a serious matter, a very serious matter ; but if 
we had accepted the principle a generation ago, the licensing 
question could have been solved, and long before now we should 
have saved in disease, crime, and pauperism, and in actual money’s 
worth swallowed, many many times our outlay. Similarly it is 
difficult to imagine any great reform where the cost would not be 
vastly outstripped by the gain. 

I have taken extreme figures for the sake of argument, since I 
am not sketching a policy but arguing a principle. No such 
gigantic expenditure is really necessary. Few districts probably 
are ready for complete prohibition ; besides, it is becoming a com- 
monplace that by some modification of Lord Aberdare’s time limit, 
or, in other words, long notice to quit, coupled with compensation 
for licences suppressed before the expiration of such notice, and 
reasonable taxation upon the trade itself, popular control might, 
in the course of a few years, be established without wronging the 
interests we have fostered, and with little expense to the people at 
large. 


A Rapicat TEETOTALER. 
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For most of us there is always a certain interest in tracing the 
head waters of a river, whether it be the natural artery of a 
country’s activities or the deeper and more latent stream of 
tendency, which is no less the gate-vein and avenue of all the 
highest energies of national life. The recent rapid growth and 
spread of this interest is attested by the numerous monographs on 
early European literature with which late years have made us 
familiar. Who, for instance, has not risen from Gabriel Rosetti’s 
delightful book on the early singers of Italy with a fuller compre- 
hension of the scope and a more intelligent pleasure in the study 
of Dante’s immortal writings, to say nothing of Boccacio and 
Petrarca ? For the Canzoniere of the first, especially, the taste 
indeed, as Wordsworth said of himself, must be learnt from the 
poet, but the power of enjoyment is immensely heightened by due 
appreciation of the soil in which his creations grew and the breath 
of life which was their environing air. But for a survey of this 
kind in the case of Persia, whose radiant achievements in the field 
of letters have long been the envy of Asia and the admiration of 
learned Europe, until quite recently the facilities had been few 
and far from sufficient. It is now, however, possible for us to know 
pretty nearly all that the literati of Iran themselves know concern- 
ing the birth-epoch of their national culture.* 

When on the field of Kadesia the forces of the Chosroes were 
shattered by the apostolic army of Islam, and the fairest kingdoms 
of hither Asia lay open to the Arabian sword, it was not merely a 
mighty empire that fell. The faith of the Muhammadan conqueror 
would not suffer anything that favoured idolatry to live; and 
though he could not entirely extinguish the language of Mazdaism, 
he banished or punished its professors, and carried repression of 
its written lore to the most rigorous extreme. Even the Tahirides 
of Khurasain, the half independent viceroys of the ‘Abbasi Kha- 
lifate, while they favoured and furthered Persia’s national growth, 
hated her tongue ; t and it was not until the Samanide empire of 


* In Morgenléndische Forschungen (a volume of Oriental studies issued in com- 
memoration of Dr. Fleischer’s doctorial jubilee, Leipzig, 1875) Professor Ethé has 
edited the extant fragments from nearly a score ef MS. sources (ss. 35-68). 

t The first of them, ‘Abdullah bin Tahir, had the old Pahlawi poem which sang 
the story of Wamiq and ‘Azra flung to the flames, declaring, ‘* We have the Quran and 
Ahadis: this is a book of the Magians, and therefore accursed.” 
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Bukhara that Persian fairly shook off the fetters of vernacularity 
and became a lettered speech. But when the life began to stir 
once more within the disjecta membra, it was practically a new 
language that emerged. The bones and sinews were Iranian, but 
the flesh and blood were Arabic; and it is precisely his heroic but 
ill-considered attempt to reverse this natural evolution which 
renders Firdausi’s great poem on the whole such dull reading.* 
The same process had taken place as that undergone by our Saxon- 
English during the Norman and Plantagenet period. The more 
mercurial foreign element had, without expelling the native prin- 
ciple, transfused and rendered it more ductile and capable of 
development. And the parallel is rendered closer by the fact that 
the time required for the conversion was almost exactly the same 
in both cases. In Persia, with the exception of one isolated note, 
the silence was unbroken for more than two hundred years, and 
almost another age was to pass before the full ascendence of that 
morning star of song who occupies in her literature the place of 
Chaucer in ours, Faridu’d-din Ridagi of Samarqand. 

It is noteworthy that these early utterances of the national 
mind proceeded, with few exceptions, from Transoxiana and Khu- 
raisin. Indeed, the same might be said of most of the great efforts 
of Persia until modern times. These contiguous provinces, lying 
respectively on the right and the left banks of the Jaihin or Oxus, 
were the ancient seat of the purest Iranian peoples, of whose 
national spirit the religion of Zarathustra was the spiritual 
symbol. In Baiqand the prehistoric capital, and its successor 
Bukhara, as in Samargand on the far eastern frontier, Mawaran- 
nahr not only cherished early and long the cult of Ahira Mazda, 
but afforded a tolerant asylum to Buddhism and Christianity. 
During the Sasanide period, there were bishoprics (of the Nestorian 
confession) in the “‘ Land beyond the River.” When one of its 
early kings took to wife the daughter of the Emperor of China, the 
Buddhist images she brought with her as part of her portion were 
honourably deposited in his newly-founded city of Rametin.t 
Transoxiana was the last province of Persia to accept Islam{t—the 
- conquest was the work of half a century’s campaigning—and the 
first to develop those dissentient opinions called Shi‘ah, which 
culminated in the apotheosis of ‘Ali, and afforded a safety-valve 


* Much the same may be said of Spenser’s ‘‘ archaism.” 

+ Narshakhi, a chronicler of the tenth century in Vambéry’s History of Bukhéré 
(ed. 1873), chap. i. 

} A system of espionage and compulsion had to be resorted to in order to fill the 
Friday Mosque. When the disarmed Bukhariote nobles were summoned to prayers, 
they replied with a shower of stones. A subterranean oratory called Masjidi Mughan 


(‘the Magians’ Mosque”) is shown to the present day in Bukhara. Vambéry, p. 30. 
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for the mythologic and mystic tendency inherited and inherent in 
the Iranian character. It was by skilful trading on this temper of 
his countrymen that the one-eyed Marwazi Hashim bin Hakim, 
nicknamed Mugqanna‘ or “ the veiled,” was enabled to set at nought 
for fifteen years every effort of the Khalifs to repress him. 

The native accounts most uncritically ascribe the introduction 
of regular measure and assonance to the Sasdinian king Bahram 
IV. (Bahrim-Gir), who died in 440 of our era. By some, the 
monarch is said to have composed the first Persian verses on a lion 
he had hazardously slain in the chase; but the usual version of 
the story is that his beautiful and beloved slave, Dilaram 
(** Heartsease’’), in their hours of intimate converse, was wont to 
reply to whatever her master said in words of answering rhythm 
and rhyme. ‘It is a well known faci,” says Prof. Ethe, “ that 
the later rulers of the Sasani line fostered and furthered in every 
way the poetic spirit of their nation; but since the official lan- 
guage of their empire was Pahlawi and finally Parsi, all attempts 
of this kind fall within the province of those two ancient literatures, 
and are on the whole but very loosely connected with the infinitely 
richer, and, as regards the development of the human mind, far 
more significant literature which is written in genuine Persian” 
(Die Hofische und Romantische Poesie der Perser, pp. 3-4). Two 
couplets are adduced by the biographer ‘Aufi as Bahram-Gir’s, but 
are far too corrupted in transcription to yield any adequate sense. 
The same writer, strangely enough, affirms to have seen a diwdn of 
Arabic odes by Bahram in the royal library at Bukhara. It is 
evident that thus early Persia was not without an Onomacritus. 

It was in 809, when the Khalif Harin had just breathed his last 
at Tas in Khurasan, whence far he had proceeded in an expedition 
to suppress a popular revolt, that his popular heir, Al Maman, 
himself a noted favourer of Iranian nationality, was greeted in 
his progress through Marv by a youth named ‘Abbas with an ode 
in the vernacular. Of this gasidah, which must have been of some 
length, but four baits have been handed down by Muhammad 
‘Aufi, who, living nearly 400 years later, was yet the first to gather 
and annotate the primitiae of Persian letters. It may be worth 
while to give this curious passage in extenso. 


What time the imperial banner of Mamfin (Allah be satisfied with him), who of the 
successors of the House of ‘Abbas was noted for clemency and modesty and generosity 
and liberality and majesty and fair faith, came unto Marv in the hundred and ninety- 
third year, in the city of Marv there was a merchant’s son,* ‘Abbas by name, past 
thought accomplished in the lore of rime, who had in both (the Persian and Arabian) 
tongues a consummate skill, and a comprehensive insight into their subtilties. In 


* The phrase (khwdjah-zddah) may also be rendered ‘‘ gentleman-born.” In the 
East the merchant is the gentleman, and vice versd. 
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laud of the Commander of the Faithful he uttered a song in the Parsi tongue, and this 
is that gasidah’s commencement :— 


Lifting thou thy crown in empire high unto the polar skies, 

Spreading palms in grace and bounty through the world in wonder-wise, 
Thou the Khalifate befittest even as pupil doth the sight, 

And the Faith Divine besittest as man’s face its twinning eyes. 


In another part of this gasidah it is said :— 


None before me in this fashion hath so lifted voice in song, 

For the tongue of Pars hath long for use like this in silence lain ; 
But to thee this eulogy therein I sing that so this speech 

Beauty and adorning from thy Presence’ laud and praise may gain. 


When this ode was recited in the Khalifian hall of audience the Commander of the 
Faithful out of kindness to the singer bade a present of 1,000 dindrs be given him, and 
raised him to distinction by virtue of riches and favours bestowed.* 

In spite of so promising a commencement, a considerable interval 
was to elapse before the “ silence”’ of which ‘Abbas speaks was to 
be broken for good. The period of the Tahiride rule in Khurasan, 
to which Transoxiana was at this time but a provincial dependency, 
is, so far as Persian memorials are concerned, an absolute blank. 
That haughty house was, as we have seen, Arabian to the core, 
and gave no encouragement whatever to the tongue of the fire- 
worshippers. The next recorded name brings us down a full 
seventy years to the period of the Suffaride (or “‘ Brazier ”’) dynasty, 
so-called from the original occupation of its founder, one Ya‘qub, 
a coppersmith of Saistan, who, at the head of a powerful insur- 
rection overthrew the authority of the Banu Tahir, and even 
threatened the seat of the Succession, until the rulers of Baghdad, 
by calling to their defence the Samanides from beyond the Oxus, 
where they had long been quietly governing as lieutenants of the 
Tahiris, laid the foundation of that Bukhariote empire of a hundred 
years, which has ‘‘ bequeathed to the memory of Persia the legacy of 
a dazzling dawn and golden age of song—the period of creation.” t 

Handhalah of Badaghis (a township not far from Hirat) is said 
to have flourished under Ya‘qib bin Laith, the first sovereign of 
the short-lived Suffari line (d. 265-879), all whose patronage—and 
it was the constant policy of the native princes to stimulate and 
promote the development of indigenous energies—failed to attract 
a second spirit to the cultivation of the vernacular. But two brief 
fragments remain of the writings of Handhalah, who is credited 
with the introduction into Persian of the rhyme or assonance 

(qawwaéf)t, and the radif or burden. The first of these, a 


* Morg. Forsch., ss. 36-38. Another account speaks of a pension (wadhifah). It 
may be noted that the first four lines of this gasidah form a complete rubd‘‘y—later to 
become the favourite metric vehicle of Persian thought. 

+ I borrow these expressions from M. Darmesteter (c. iii.). 

¢ This is questioned on the ground of ‘Abbas’ ode, just cited. But the rhyme endings 
of that poem are purely Arabic words. 
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ruba‘iy, the earliest specimen of that poetic form extant, alludes 
to the belief, still current among the people, that burning the 
herb rue was a potent charm against ‘‘ overlooking.” 


Although the rue upon the fire my darling threw 
For fear the evil eye might her with bale pursue, 
Alike the rue and fire to her are profitless 
Whose glowing cheek ’s the fire, whose beauty-mark the rue. 


In the second there seems to lurk some allusion to the family of 
Laith (=Leo). 


To chase the lion if a great one’s heart desire 

Speed at soul’s risk to bring the quarry to his feet: 

Or worth, and weal, and rank, and dignity acquire, 

Or, as becomes a man, in wounds they death-hour meet. 


Under ‘Amr bin Laith, the son and successor of Ya‘qib, the dim 
dawn of Persian culture was lightened by at least two faint stars 
of song, of whom but the bare mention of their existence and half- 
a-dozen couplets have survived. Their names were Hakim Firtz 
Al Mashrigqi (‘‘ the oriental”) and Abi Salik of Gurgan ; the former 
of whom, says the chronicler, ‘“‘ saved the Persian speech from 
annihilation,’ and the latter, probably a disciple of the Hakim, 
‘uplifted high the banner of that speech, and spread wide the 
carpet of song.’ Firdz has left us a spirited strophe on his arrow. 

My poplar shaft behold—O wonder—how it flies ! 

And there’s nought lives, my heart, but as its quarry lies ; 
The eagle gladly lent her feather for its flight, 

In terror lest it snatch her nestlings from the skies. 

The verse of Abi Salik has a more thoughtful turn, and will 
strike many as an anticipation of Al Khayyam’s oft-reiterated 
saying— 

*T were better on the ground if thy best life-blood ran 
Than in the lap of man thy good repute be poured : 
Better an idolater than worshipper of man— 

Hearken and grasp and into deed convert this word ! * 

M. Darmesteter in his graceful work singles out Abt Salik for 
especial mention. He is ‘‘a Mascarille who can at need take up 
the graver tone of the great Corneille.”” Every reader will share 
in the eloquent Professor’s regret that we know, and can know, so 
little of ‘‘ these shadows who open their lips for a single word, and 
relapse into their eternal silence.” 

We now pass to the period of Samani ascendence and the 
Bukhariote empire. In the earliest days of that dynasty, so 
potent a factor in the culture and development of Western Asia, 
flourished Abi Shukar, a highly reputed hakim and doctor of 
Balkh, who is far from insignificant, not only because he disputes 
with Handhalah of Badaghis the credit of inventing the rubd‘iy 
or quatrain, the one peculiar contribution of Persia to the world’s 


* Morg. Forsch., ss. 38-41. 
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rhythmical forms, but was presumably the first of his nation to 
indite a mathnawi, or narrative poem,* in the heroic couplet that 
lies at the foundation of the poetry of modern Europe, and which 
in its early perfection, if not in its first inception, we owe to the 
singers of Bukhard. Of Aba Shukdr only one rubd‘iy, and that of 
little interest but in its form, has been preserved. The radif or 
internal rhyme is for the first time carried throughout. 

Ah, for my mickle sorrow of thee a thing of mean degree I grow, 

Lowly beneath thy load of loss my haughty stature, see, I bow: 


Thou of whose wiles and tales at length so long inthraldom free I go, 
No mortal soul had ever heart or temper like to thee, I trow ! ¢ 


It is not always by the eminent spirits that fruitful discoveries 
are made. Lord Herbert of Cherbury, who scarcely ranks as a 
poet at all, was the first to employ a measure of which the 
Laureate, in In Memoriam, has made so exquisite an use. 

In his contemporary, Shahid of Bactria, we meet at last with a 
poetic individuality, and are able from the remains preserved to 
form some judgment of the scope of his genius. Shaikh Abul- 
hasan of Balkh, better known by his takhallus of Shahid (“ the 
Witness ’’), has had the exceptional advantage of having been com- 
memorated by his friend Ridagi, the first real master spirit of 
Iranic literature. The lines in which the greater poet laments the 
lesser are noteworthy, too, as containing what has been generally 
construed as a reference to that blindness which tradition assigns 
to the Persian Homer. 

The caravan of Shahid is risen and gone before, 
And with it all I count mine own in richest store ; 


With him I lack one half the tale of my two eyes, 
And more a thousandfold on understanding’s score. f 


The Bactrian bard was not unworthy of his great compeer’s 
lament. Of the nearly forty lines which have come down to us, not 
one is unworthy of quotation. One of his fragments has a 
melancholy reference to the desolation which in the time of Amir 
Nasr and his successor was wrought in many parts of the empire, 
and especially in the fertile district of Khurasin, by the wars and 
tumults excited by adherents of the supplanted dynasties. 


As yesternight I crost the solitude of Tas, 

An owl I saw percht where the bird of dawn § should be. 
** What tidings hast thou of this wilderness ?” quoth I. 

‘* My only news is misery, is misery,” quoth he. 


* One of these (for Abi Shukifir is credited with several), which is mentioned under 
the simple title of Kitdb, or ‘‘ Book,” was completed in 330 (942), at the very close of 
the poet’s life, when his younger contemporary and pupil, Ridagi, was vigorously 
carrying on the work that his master had begun. All mathnawis antecedent to the 
Shah-namah seem, however, to have perished. 
+t Morg. Forsch., s. 42. 

t Gétt. Nachr., 1873, p. 741. 
§ The cock is often cited as a symbol of joy. 
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Shahid’s temper seems to have been of a more meditative cast 
than that of his fellow poet Ridagi. We do not find in the latter 
many examples of the following kind of writing :— 

‘*‘ Ah, Knowledge, thou art like a pearl unique, 
Priceless, and yet of thee all value grown ; 
Thee lacking I no treasure else would seek :” 
Rightly so sighs who hath thee for his own; 
Who knoweth, hath whole armies at his beck, 
Who knoweth not, ’mid thousands is alone. 


If sorrow had ner smoke, as well as fire, 

In gloom the whole earth evermore would be ; 
Walk thou this world from end to end entire, 
Glad-hearted never a wise man wilt thou see. 


Two in the sphere celeste a twofold art pursue, 
The tailor’s plies the one, and one the weaver’s trade : 
One stitches nought but caps of state for kings to wear, 
By th’ other black hair shirts for mendicants are made. 
Wisdom and wealth, like daffodil and rose, 
Grow never on the self-same plot of ground : 
Where wisdom blows, there wealth but scantly flows, 
And, wealth in flood, is wisdom seldom found. 


The cloud is weeping like a lover, laughs the garden like his make, 
And the thunder as it moaneth over mocks my moan at morning break.* 

If Shahid, the sombre and grandiose, was the pessimist of his 
age, we meet, if not with optimism, with a cheerful content in his 
contemporary Abi’l-‘Abbas of Bukhara, of whom we have a song 
in which regret for the death of Amir Nasr bin Ahmad (831-948) 
mingles with acclamation of his son and successor, Nth. Le roi 
est mort, vive le roi, is an adage of world-wide acceptance. 

A Padishah is past away of noble strain, 

A Padishah, joy’s offspring, fills the throne again; 
For him the lately gone we sons of time are sad, 

Of him the newly throned we sons of earth are fain. 
Behold now with the eye of intellect, and say 

That whatsoe’er befals us comes from God as gain; 
For if one splendent lamp be borne from us before, 
Another light now beams in place of that was ta’en; 
If over us Kaiwan his evil aspect show, 

Yet Mushtari has boons to shower on us amain. 


Audi alteram partem. To the same brief reign of Nah bin Nasr 
belongs a short Arabic qasidaht of the Tahiride poet Abi’l- 
Tayyib, whose dynastic sentiments and experiences as a spoliated 
emigré lead him to speak in quite a different strain : 


The kings of Saman soared: they stoop to overthrow ; 

And morn by morn their realms to ranker ruin go. 

That couch of down Time spread for them of yore hath she 
Changed for a coarse bed strewn i’ the rocky meuntain brow. 


* Morg. Forsch., ss. 43-46. 


¢ Preserved by his contemporary, Talibi, whose curious literary history is analysed 
by Barbier De Meynard in Journal Asiatique, 1853, I., 169 ff. 
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Whoso is of their strain shall weep unending tears, 
Nor for his perishing realm a compensation know. 
Yet mark, their lot is but their predecessors’ lot: 
Aught that is lifted up must one day be brought low. 
Leave them unto their Fire, and quaff the gladsome wine ; 
See dawn in the opposite West* above the horizon glow. 
Spring morrows on our souls, and therewith the new day 
Begins a broadening beam round narrowed night to throw; 
And light on verdant robes laughs into life the morn 
While smiles the levin flash and thunder-murmurs grow. 
And shattered is the sway I hated well and long, 

Whence comes at last surcease of care and carking woe. 
Nor dawn nor sunset cup though thou hast taken yet, 
Drink while day breaks, for mirth is but our loan below. + 


Many of the singers of the Samanide period employed the court 
language, Arabic, in their compositions equally with the native 
tongue, as Gower or Chaucer might have used the French. A 
good number of such poems, mostly satires, jeux d’esprit, or vapid 
vers de société, have been preserved in the concluding section of 
Aba Mansar al-Talibi’s Yatimatu'l-dahr (‘‘ Pearl of Time’’), an un- 
critical but valuable literary history, written by an actual con- 
temporary of its actions and characters.t Of such bilingual 
writers, as distinguished from those who through nationality or 
disaffection to the de facto powers scorned to use the tongue of 
Transoxiana at all, was the poet Muradi, bewailed by Ridagi in a 
few simple but expressive lines,§ and Aba ‘Abdallah Muhammad, 


* This is supposed to be an allusion to the ‘Alide army under Ruknu ’d-daulah that, 
in conjunction with Nih’s revolted general Abfi ‘Ali, was at this time (951) marching 
on Bukhara. The ‘Alide colours, as is well known, were green by preference. 

¢ Journal Asiatique, 1858, I., 186 ff. 

} See Barbier De Meynard, ut supra, Journal Asiatique, 1853, I., 169 ff. 

§  Murfdiis dead? ’Tis not he who is dead: 
Such a master’s decease were disaster indeed ; 
His liberal soul to his Father he gave, 
To his mother the dark mould of earth whence it fled. 

Although Muradi sang, so far as is known by extant specimens, in Arabic, and 
therefore does not properly fall within the scope of the present survey, one may be 
pardoned for quoting the pathetic sketch of his last moments by the young poet’s 
friend and chronicler, Al Talibi (Journal Asiatique, 1853, I., 192): 

‘As Muradi drew nigh his last hour, the Wazir Jaihani sent him some robes which 
should serve to bury himin. He rallied from the stupor, and exclaimed: 

‘* «The children of Jaihan array me, quick or dead, 
And their memorial will I raise in the Latter Day: 
The earliest of their boons was in a state-robe sped, 
Their latest gift becomes a cerecloth for my clay.’ 

“Then he fainted away. But a little while after he opened his eyes again, and 

dded : 

‘* * Murfdi for his guests hath lived, but now 
Is he the God of Heaven’s own guest become; 
Let not for him the wailer’s weeping flow, 
For Allah best his guest can welcome home.’ 

‘ After he had breathed these words he went out like the flicker of a lamp (kana 
ka-innahu siraju ’ntafa).” 
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called from his birthplace, Al Junaidi, who, ‘Aufi informs us, was 
distinguished (a rare distinction in those early days) for his prose 
as well as rhythmical productions. A little wine-song of Al 
Junaidi’s is perhaps worth quoting :— 

The draught of dawn take thou to thee at morning-break, 

When voice of glee from cock and wail from lute awake, 

For when above the hill his head the sun uplifts, 

*T were well the cup gave nought but shame his thirst to slake; 

From beaker unto bed when ’tis the hour of night, 

From bed to beaker again when day-gleams break and wake. 

As milk’s the food whereon ’twere well that children fed, 

Milk of the grape ’s the food for men of age to take. 

Among these many grey shadows, of whom little is known but 
the name, one has been accidentally suffused in a light of 
humorous characterization which makes him somewhat of a living 
personality to us. This is Hakim Khabbaz (the “ Baker ”) of 
Nishapuir, who, according to the chronicler ‘Aufi, was “‘ skilled not 
only to bake stout and sound bread, but to string the pearls of song 
with the needle of speech.’’ Of these unprofessional recreations 
of the man of paste but one scant fragment remains : 

Seeing yon twofold tress the wind sways evermore, 
You’d say ’t a lover were whose soul found no firm stay ; 
Or ween a chamberlain at some great warrior’s door 
Made motions from afar, “ No audience here to-day.” * 

That the Hakim, besides his craft of bakery, practised that of 
medicine also, and not always with the happiest results, is to be 
inferred from a sarcastic effusion of his son Abdi ‘Ali, likewise 
baker and bard, who sings of his parent thus: 

A counsel of reproof I gave Hakim Khabbaz: 

*¢ Strive so the sick man leave your door from sickness free, 
Nor let each wretched patient, buoyed with hope of cure, 
Set out in sorrow from your door he sought in glee.” 

Quoth Papa, “ Know you not it is no fault of mine? 

The game to the hunter hies in the hour of doom, you see.” f 

About the same period flourished a poet of Hirat,t Abi Shu‘aib 
Salih by name, by whom we have a graceful ghazal on a Christian 
maiden (Tarsi-bachah).§ Abi Shu‘aib was famed for the tender- 
ness of feeling and limpid clearness of his verses, but unfortunately 
the chanson before us has been preserved only in the presumably 
unique text of ‘Aufi, and its almost certain corruption is irre 
mediable by aught beyond conjecture. 


Hell be the world, yet her fair form is Paradise, 
Her cheeks are roses, tresses rings, and soft as fawn’s her eyes: 


* Amriz bar nist. Dar-bér is meant. 

+ M. F., ss. 50-51. 

} Then counted one of the principal cities of Khurasan. 

§ Several Christian communities were at this time settled beyond the Oxus. 
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Tender her lip as ’twore from China’s limning halls, 
Ebb o’er her heart her silver bosom’s tides and rise. 
Gave she her grace and charm unto the Zangiyan,* 
Fair Turkistan would envy Africa her prize. 
Delicate drawn her nose, as though on silken strand 
A true-love knot of silk were bound in wonder-wise.f 
The treasured heart below, a Paradise above, 
And midway ’twixt the twain an argent pillow lies.t 

It is easy to conceive what scandal must have been excited by 
this apotheosis of an unbeliever ; and though Abi Shu‘aib enjoyed 
the reputation of sanctity—witness his cognomen Salih—the diffi- 
culty of a mystical interpretation seems to have hindered all 
but ‘Aufi from preserving this curious effusion. 

Shaikh Abi Zarra‘ah of Jurjin was once asked by the Amir 
(probably Nuh, the successor of Ridagi’s patron) why he did not 
compose as copiously as that prolific poet. His answer gives 
positive evidence of what has often been doubted, that the 
Chaucer of Persia was blind, though perhaps not born so. 

To Rfdagi in worldly lot though I no equal be, 

Marvel not if as he to sing I can as cunningly ! 

Though with the blindness of his eyes he won the world entire, 

Never may I the world to win be blind of eyes that see. 

One thousandth part of what by boon of kingly hands he got 

Give me, and I will sing more songs a thousandfold than he ! 

Of Abi Zarra‘ah there is also preserved this qit‘ah : 

Put not thou on the mail of folly, lest one day 
The mark thou grow whereat affliction’s bolts are flung, 
But in the scale thy hopes against thy life’s length lay 
And note well to what side inclines the balance-tongue.§ 

We now come to the period of Samanide decline. More than 
one of the following authors survived into the age of the Turkish 
Empire of Ghazni, and were thus contemporaries of the singer of 
the Shah-namah. One of them, Firdausi’s elder namesake, Abi 
Mansir Muhammad, surnamed Dagiqi, actually commenced the 
King-Book, and would probably, had he lived, have anticipated 
him in its completion. 

The first of these poets of what, although a political, was far from 
being a literary decadence is Raunaki of Bukhara, who has left 
us a spirited epigram or two that make amends for the loss of 
many vapidities. War and wine are the topics of Abi’l-Muway- 
yad’s song : 

A soul hath our Shih’s sword—O miracle untold !— 
A soul born unto ruin of body and soul to run: 
And tremble along the blade, for damascening gold, 
The souls of all his foes like atoms in the sun. 


* The Nubian women. 

+ Perhaps the description hints a feature just a thought retroussé—< tip-tilted, like 
the petal of a flower.” 
t M. F., s. 52. 
§ M. F., s. 52. 
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A wine thou’d never know from the red orb of day 
Did thou in flush of dawn to the sunlight lift it near: 
Forth from the beaker so it sparkles, one would say 
Ruby of Yaman filled Suhail of Yaman’s sphere.* 

In Abi‘l-Fath of Bast, near Kandahar, we meet with a man of 
many parts, with whom poetry was but an accident of his career. 
He was Secretary of State to Nah bin Mansir the Samanide 
(976-97), and at a later period of his life occupied a similar office 
under the now independent princelets of Bast, until Sabaktagin 
suppressed them, when he entered and rose high in the service of 
the potent father of Mahmid. He wrote in both languages, but 
his Persian poems, unlike his Arabian, were not gathered and 
edited in an alphabetical diwa@n, and so, with one exception, have 
been lost to us. These gnomic verses speak the soul of Polonius. 

To my one counsel sage lend thou a willing ear; 

Good counsel profit brings to him its hest obeys! 

To peace-making be given, and courtesy sincere ; 

For courtesies to do wins man deservéd praise. 

Although much power thou have, and many a sword and spear, 
Incline thy heart to peace and waive all wanton frays: 

Battle behoves not all who hold the sword to rear, 

Poison to lip not all who have the cure to raise.t 

Among the many works of Abi’l-Fath is particularized an Arabic 
treatise on epistolography, under the title of ‘Adédtu’s-sédat u 
sdddtu’l-‘addt (‘‘The Manners of Masters and the Masters of 
Manners ’’), of which a single sentence, ‘‘ From a man of no birth 
expect nothing of worth,”+ has been preserved by Khishga in his 
Safinah. Altogether, though his Arabic ghazals may not always 
have, as Razi says, ‘‘ in their balmy loveliness recalled the North- 
wind,” we have lost no little in the writings of this Eastern 
moralist, who evidently, like his Western brother in experience, 
held that ‘‘ brevity is the soul of wit.” 

The greatest contemporary of Firdausi himself was undoubtedly 
his poetic father and master Abi Manstr Muhammad bin Muham- 
mad bin Ahmad of Tis, known best by his takhallus of Daqigi 
(** The Subtle’). It was not until the accession of Nah bin Mansar 
(8365-976) that the long-projected metrical chronicle of the 
dynasties of Iran from the dawn of time to the Arabian conquest, 
to the inception of which the Amirs of Transoxiana and Khurasan 
were ever vainly urging the lettered spirits of their realm, was 
fairly based and begun from the foundations by Dagqiqi. This 
** youth who arose with an open tongue,” as Firdausi§ phrases it, 
had barely completed a thousand couplets when in came “ the 


* M. F.,ss. 54-55. Suhail = Canopus. 

t M. F., ss. 55-57. 

{ Man lam yakun nasiban 1a tarji minhu nasiban. 
§ Shah-némah (ed. Mohl.) I., vv. 146 ff. 
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blind fury with the abhorréd shears,” in the shape of a favourite 
Turkish slave, whose jealous steel cut short his life. Of the many 
qasidahs, or courtly odes, he penned to the praise of the Bani’s- 
Saman not one is extant, but the Eastern bibliophiles to whose 
painstaking compilations we owe so much have handed down 
several of his lighter effusions, chiefly ghazals on the peculiarly 
Persian topic of wine, which may fairly compare with those of 
Radagi. It has been generally assumed, from the closing phrase 
of that first quoted, that the poet was openly a Zarathustran or 
Parsi; but it is remarked by an unusually critical native compiler 
of a hundred years ago, ‘‘ Allah be our refuge if this man’s faith 
was plight unto this Zoroaster, or if rather it were but a neces- 
sary fiction of poetic phrase. The Lord’s goodness outgo his 
shortcomings.’’* 


See, Fairest, over earth’s each field and shaw 
The cloud of heaven Spring’s royal mantle draw ; 
The roses’ copse like Eden garden glows, 

And Houri-fair the sprays on every haw. 

So freshet-swoln the world, afloat alone 

Could overreach the fawn the tiger’s claw: 

All earth grows like the peacock hued to see, 

In lieu of barren rock and desert raw: 

So seems it as ’twere wrought of musk and wine, 
Or in the wild I my beloved saw. 

The clay upbreathes the scent of roses so, 
Thou’d ween creation rose in clay did straw. 
Four things Dagqigqi in the world hath chosen 

Of all her fairest and her fleckt with flaw; 

The lip of ruby tinct, the lute’s lament, 

The blood-red wine, and Zoroaster’s law! 


Ah, cloud of Bahman, in mine eyes dost thou not dwell alway ? 
Refrain thee then awhile, awhile, and let thy weeping stay: 
What boots this wasting day and night in ever idle tears? 
Thou art not like me, an alien, and to sorrow of love a prey. 
Ah grief, in absence languish I and sorrow a loved one’s love, 
And rich am I in that which wealth a man may never weigh. 
A love I chose of all the shapes of Peri lineage born, 

Who, as a Peri vanisheth, passed from mine eyes to-day: 

The host departed and that host-confusing idol too; 

After a host let never heart of man go more, I pray. 


O would that never in the world were night, 
Nor I dissevered from that lip’s delight ; 

Ne’er of that curl were there a serpent grown, 
Ne’er in the serpent coil my soul were plight : 
And were beneath that lip no dimple-star, 

I had not wooed the stars till morning light: 
And were she blended not with goodness so, 

My soul were wrought not with her love outright. 
And if [ had to live, of darling reft, 

Then let me, Lord, my being bid good night. 


* Hashimi’s Makhzan ul gharaib (Ell. Coll., No. 395), ap. M. F., s. 67. 
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Bring the limpid wine, O Loveliest, whose clear beaming countenance, 
Fills the world from Mah to Mahi with its brilliant beauty’s glance: 
As unto the waste thou comest from thy palace porch upspring, 
Wheresoe’er thine eye-beam falleth, silken carpets of Byzance! 

Come and quaff we wine together and the time in gladness fleet, 

For ‘tis now the hour of wine, the day of gladness and of dance! 


Here have I staid too long, and worn my worth away ; 
In worth the dearest things by constant stay decrease: 
As water when it stands untroubled many a day 
Conceives corruption from its own exceeding peace.* 
Patience, they say, so He His patience give to thee : 
True, but such guerdon first in the other life will be: 
Mine own already in endurance have I worn, 

Another life I need His clemency to see.t 


In Amir Abi‘l-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Ilyas [Elias] Al Agachi of Bukhara 
we meet with a sworded poet, an Eastern Bertrand Du Born. As 
Daqiqi was the author of panegyrics, so Al Agaichi was the object 
of them, the belauded of all the singers of his day. He also (as 
Aufi phrases it) in his time extended his sway over the land of 
Bayan (Eloquence). He seems to have held some official post 
about the court of the later Samanides, and was a contemporary 
both of Shahid of Balkh and of Daqiqi. 


Look in the air the snowy hosts to see 

How fleetly through the lift they wing their flight: 
Just as before the falcon’s terror flee 

The wild white doves till they are lost outright. 


If thy heart need a fortress let it have no shield but mine, 
And sumless as thy love become thy life’s unreckoned line. 


Ah, thou who hast no clear report of what I skill to do, 

Wouldst learn what costly rearing might my tutors me afford ? 

Bring me the noose and war-horse, bring the bow and Holy Book ; 

Bring verse and reed, bring harp and chess, bring wine and trictrac-board.{ 
Nor whelming blow nor bale is mine, nor trouble wrings my brow, 

No fortune sweeter were than mine, life more from bitter free : 

And yet—whoso shall find a lord so generous as thou 

With oft-repeated benefits will scarce contented be.§ 

The last name in this anthology is ‘Umarah of Marv, the poet- 
astronomer, whose character and whose designation so remind us 
of the more famous ‘Umar, the Tent-maker of Nishapair. Aba 
Mansir ‘Umarah bin Muhammad was born in the Khurasanian 
city toward the close of the Samanide age, and lived well into that 
of the Ahl i Nasir, the ‘“‘Conquering House” of Sabaktagin and 
Mahmid of Ghazni. In the phrase of his biographers, the edifices 
of geometry and poetry, of star-measurement and song, arose with 
him in mathematical progression and to majestic height. Un- 


* ‘Uffiinat girad az frami bisyar. The touch is worthy of Dante. 

t M. F., ss. 57-62. 

t} The introduction of nard or backgammon, as of chess, is attributed to 
Buzurjmihr. 

§ M. F., ss. 62, 63. 
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happily, of the one and the other, with the exception of the few 
following fragments, no relics remain. His productions were held 
as types of excellence by many poets of later time; Anwari, the chief 
Pindaresque singer of Persia and laureate of the first Ghaznavide, 
and Shah Aba ‘Ali Rajéi of Ghazna, who lived in the time of 
Bahramshah, are particularly cited, the latter as saying in pro- 
verbial phrase of a contemporary, “‘I count thee an ‘Umarah for 
thy rime.” In the Mugémét (“ Colloquies ”) of Shaikh Aba Sa‘id 
bin Abulkhair, the renowned Siafi and writer of rubd‘iydt (d. 440— 
1048), it is related that a bard once recited before the sage and his 
disciples the verse. 

Into my song O might my being wholly slip 

And as thou sang it steal a kiss upon thy lip! 

The Shaikh was moved, and asked whose verse it was. 
‘** ‘Umarah’s,” he was told. ‘‘ Rise,” he replied, “‘ and let us offer 
a prayer for him upon his grave ;” which master and scholars in a 
body did forthwith. 

The glowing fancy of ‘Umarah is at leasi as prominent as his 
philosophy in the fragments extant, of which the following may be 
taken as fair specimens. 

Albeit the world with snow were silvered long, 
Emerald comes to reave the silver field : 
Kashmir’s long lovely line in vernal hours 
Their hues of beauty to the garden yield: 


And lo, as veers the breeze, yon lakelet’s face 
Bespangled like the sturgeon’s scaly shield ! 
Yon wine behold within mine argent idol’s hand 
And say if sun and moon have not conjunction made ? 
The cup whereon that wine her dwelling shadow throws 
Seems as on tulip’s breast a white rose leaf were laid. 


On Mahmid of Ghazni* :— 
As from the Shah’s broad hand light beams on bounty’s brow, 
By this his bounty like Suhail my temples glow: 
And Tigris, on her bank did one uplift his name, 
Would honey embitter and sweet as honey’s pureness flow. 
The budded willow bough in the breeze’s hour is like 
One who, intoxicate, hung head uncertain swings : 
And ruby red at dawn behold the tulip spike 
As falchion blade new bathed in battle’s crimson springs. 


But ‘Umarah had, in hours of riper reflection, thoughts sadder 
and wiser than these. 
Be not pride-blinded that earth’s showers of treasure on thee break, 
For, ah, full many a wealthy one the world at last lays low; 


This world a serpent is, and he who woos her grasps a snake 
That oft on the snake-seizer turns and deals a mortal blow. 


* It was perhaps to ‘Umarah’s introduction to Mahmifd that the following distich 
refers :— 


Fell on my song-diwdn the sworded monarch’s eye : 
Wine to my song he quafft, and bid the quick dance fly. 
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Although thy heart’s desire fail of her hope To-day, 

The kingdom of thy sires shalt thou To-morrow see: 

For the thousand thousand hopes of Adam’s brood of clay 
A chain of jewels to span 'l'o-morrow’s neck shall be. 


Knowest what were for man true manhood’s pilgrim-fare ? 
Who were Creation’s best will I to thee declare: 

The man who ‘mid his friends knows how to act, and he 
Who, ringed in with stern foes, his life unscathed can bear.* 

It is not easy from such scanty and scattered materials to 
appraise the real worth and significance of what is, in fact, a 
perished literature. The interest of these remains lies in the light 
they throw from more sides than one onthe masterpieces of 
thought and imagination produced in aftertime, and not less in 
that naiveté, too frequently overlaid with quaint conceits, yet on 
the whole breathing, in its freedom from the canker of self-con- 
sciousness, much of that simple freshness and responsiveness to 
nature which is the birthright of the child. “It costs us a 
mental effort,” says M. Darmesteter, ‘‘to enter into the spirit of 
Sa‘adi, of Hafiz, of Jami, but here convention, though already 
powerful, has not had time to freeze everything . . . so that ever 
and anon the throes of thought, the serrow of the world, find 
utterance in cries quite modern in their tone, sure to awake an 
echo in the hearts of to-day ; and from the whole horizon of our 
modern song rise voices in response to those far-off masters of 
the Ama Darya and the Hari Rid.” 


* M, F., ss. 63-68. 
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ANGELIC IMMORALITY. 


From the time of those learned Schoolmen who, for days together, 
employed their sagacious intellects in determining how many angels 
could dance on the point of a needle, down to the present year of 
grace, when so many estimable persons profess familiarity with the 
materialized denizens of another, if not a better, world, the 
customs, habits, and characteristics of the Choir Invisible have 
constituted a favourite subject for speculation and research. And, 
in common fairness, it would be too much to say that the inquiry 
has been absolutely fruitless, though there may be some cynical 
minds to whom its results do not appear to be fraught with such 
practical benefit to society at large as to justify the expenditure of 
so much time and effort. Thus, it has been proved beyond all 
cavil that, whatever may be the case with the spirits of dead men, 
angels proper are provided with wings; though whether these 
appendages are of the transparent and diaphanous material one 
generally sees in pictures of Puck and Ariel, or more closely 
resemble the white, heavy, feathery pinions of actual swans and 
geese, a Schoolman alone could decide. We know, further, that 
angels can wield swords; and there are instances on record in 
which they have been seen to wield that instrument which is 
even mightier than the sword—the pungent and intrepid pen. 
But of angelic composition no eye has ever read one line. Tradi- 
tion seems to favour the notion that its style is generally the 
historical, or rather, perhaps, the biographical; and that the 
subjects of angelic biography are we poor men and women. Who 
knows? And yet an angel’s poem ought to be pretty reading, and 
one cannot help wondering a little how Milton’s “ Creation” epic, 
with its lumbering Satan, lying rood on rood, and ready-made 
lions struggling with frantic effort to free themselves from the en- 
casing soil, would compare with a descriptive idyl by Raphael or 
one of the Seraphim, who were eye-witnesses of the stupendous 
scene. 

It might well be imagined that of the literary style affected by 
angelic writers we have, and can have, no idea whatever. That, 
however, seems not altogether to be the case. Probably no reader 
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of these lines has ever read an angel’s essay, romance, or ode ; nor 
has any human compositor undertaken the task of setting up from 
an angel’s copy. But we can boast at any rate one gifted author 
whose compositions are said, upon high authority, to possess a 
gleam of the angelic fire, to echo, however faintly, the sweetness of 
angelic melody, to be inspired with something of angelic tender- 
ness. Nor is this all; not only did he—for he is now an angel 
himself; at least, we hope so—not only did he write like an angel, 
but talked, actually talked, like one of those accomplished creatures 
which, in their jewelled ornature and power of soaring heaven- 
ward, resemble angels quite as nearly as any other beings upon 
our globe. Let us, then, in a spirit of becoming reverence, turn 
to this great writer’s greatest work, and try to discover all there 
is which seems to savour most of the angelic in Goldsmith’s Vicar 
of Wakefield. 

Perhaps the only word of unqualified censure or contempt which, 
as far as we remember, ever appeared about the immortal ‘“ Vicar” 
was penned by mistake.* ‘It would be unjust,’’ wrote Lord 
Macaulay in his most judicial vein, “‘ to estimate Goldsmith by the 
Vicar of Wakefield.” He meant to write, and doubtless thought 
he had written, History of Greece, and the substitution of one title 
for another was a very ordinary and intelligible slip. The mys- 
terious and inconceivable part of it is that, when he read over his 
proofs in cold blood a few weeks afterwards, he should not have 
detected the blunder. However, the consequence was that, in the 
words of Sir George Trevelyan, he had to ‘‘ pose before the world 
for three mortal months in the character of a critic who thought 
the Vicar of Wakefield a bad book’’; and to Macaulay the exas- 
peration must have been rasping. For whether Goldsmith’s 
masterpiece be bad in a moral sense or no—the question we have 
now to consider—it is beyond question a work of transcendent 
ability ; a work which generations have combined to praise for the 
perfection of its pathos, the purity of its language, and the simple 
heroism of the principal character ; a work which has drawn tears 
from countless eyes, and furnished a plot for a play which, in the 
supremely skilled hands of Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen Terry, is 
perhaps the most genuinely affecting drama ever put upon the 
London stage. This is what all can see, and so they extol the 
“genius” of the book and of its author; not recognizing the fact 
that the characteristics they so much admire are no more than 
the stage-trappings of the drama, and that the ‘ genius”’ of its 
creator is seen, not in the pathos, or the music, or the grace, but 
in the marvellous skill with which he has palmed off upon them, 


* It is only fair to point out that the same writer criticizes the latter part of the 
story somewhat severely elsewhere. 
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as a “work of genius,” a book so radically coarse, so utterly and 
hopelessly immoral. 
To show how all the grace and pathos which adorn this book 
can and do exist side by side with so much that is vicious and un- 
worthy, is by no means a difficult task. The general view of the 
Vicar of Wakefield is that it is a pure and delicate idyl, portraying the 
life of a simple country parson’s family ; a family whose members 
are chiefly noticeable for their innocence of the world, and for that 
guileless credulity which, though it may provoke our smiles, can 
scarcely fail to command our sympathy. How far this view is 
borne out by facts we will now proceed to inquire. 

Dr. Primrose is an elderly clergyman of fortune, who is repre- 
sented in the first two chapters as vicar of a place called Wakefield. 
Suddenly, through the dishonesty of his agent, he loses all his 
money at a blow; whereupon, having already made over the 
revenues of his living to the orphans and widows of his brother 
clergy, he is forced to accept a small cure of fifteen pounds a year 
in a distant neighbourhood, and thus ceases to be Vicar of Wakefield 
as early as the third chapter of the book. At this juncture his 
family consists of six children—George, Moses, Olivia, Sophia, and 
two others who are unnamed; of whom their father says that 
“they had but one character—that of being all equally generous, 
credulous, simple, and inoffensive.”’ This statement is important. 
The ex-vicar’s wife, meanwhile, is said to be ‘“‘a good-natured, 
notable woman ; and as for breeding, there were few country ladies 
who could show more.” : 

On their way to the distant neighbourhood that is to be their 
home henceforth, the family pass the first night at an inn, from 
the host of which they obtain the information that Squire 
Thornhill, Dr. Primrose’s new landlord, is a practised and notorious 
seducer, there being scarcely one farmer’s daughter within ten 
miles who has not found him successful and faithless. People 
used plain language in those days, and it is not to be supposed 
that Miss Olivia and Miss Sophia were ignorant of what seduction 

i meant. But though this account gives the pious vicar “‘ some 
pain,” it has “‘ a very different effect” upon the generous, credulous, 
‘simple, inoffensive girls, whose features instantly brighten with 
the expectation of approaching triumph ; while their own mother 
is equally delighted at such glowing prospects. Now this is pretty 
strong. That twoinnocent girls should go into raptures at hearing 
that their new Squire ruins and betrays every young woman he 
comes across makes an unpleasant impression on one’s mind, to 
say the least of it, but it is nothing less than revolting when we 
find the good-natured and notable Mrs. Primrose sharing their 
unnatural delight. This lady, however, soon shows herself in her 
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true colours as an ignorant and vulgar shrew, and we are not 
surprised when, a few pages further on, all three women are repre- 
sented as »eing addicted to finery of the gaudiest and unseemliest 
description. Their first acquaintance is one Mr. Burchell, who 
saves Sophia’s life at the risk of his own, and for some time is 
treated with tolerable civility by the whole family; but he is 
speedily cast into the shade when the true Prince Charming 
appears in the person of the fascinating Squire. The following 
passage contains a specimen of the conversation of this accom- 
plished person, and the ladies’ appreciation of his wit. 


As Mr. Burchell had hinted to us, the day before, that he [Mr. Thornhill] was 
making some proposals of marriage to Miss Wilmot, my son George’s former mistress, 
this a good deal damped the heartiness of his reception; but accident, in some 
measure, relieved our embarrassment; for one of the company happening to mention 
her name, Mr. Thornhill observed with an oath that he never knew anything more 
absurd than calling such a fright a beauty: ‘‘ For, strike me ugly,” continued he, ‘ if 
I should not find as much pleasure in choosing my mistress by the information of a 
lamp under the clock of St. Dunstan’s.” At this he laughed, and so did we; the jests 
of the rich are ever successful. Olivia, too, could not avoid whispering, loud enough 
to be heard, that he had an infinite fund of humour. 


We see, then, what to expect. The Squire’s coarse jest at the 
expense of a young lady who was to have been Olivia’s sister-in- 
law affords the most exquisite delight to that amiable ingénue, and 
his subsequent snubbing and bullying of her little brother Moses 
are all that is required to convince her that he is a very fine 
gentleman indeed. But we are scarcely prepared for what follows. 
Mr. Thornhill, already bent upon the seduction of Olivia, brings a 
couple of flash women with him to the parsonage, who are readily 
accepted by the whole family as ladies of the first fashion from 
town; and, there not being enough chairs to accommodate the 
company, characteristically proposes that every gentleman should 
sit upon a lady’s lap. This suggestion is too much even for the 
easy-going parson, who promptly forbids its adoption; but the 
virtuous and notable Mrs. Primrose is evidently much pleased with 
it, for she meets her husband’s veto with a look of disapprobation, 
and is clearly disappointed that her own daughter should not be 
allowed to accommodate, upon her lap, a profligate young man 
who had seduced all the girls in the neighbourhood. This point 
settled, a dance is set afoot, in which the Cyprians ‘‘ swim, sprawl, 
languish, and frisk ” with such energy as to evoke the exclamation 
_ from one of them that, “By the living jingo, she is all in a muck of 
sweat’; a phrase which seems to have struck Dr. Primrose as 
coarse. They then begin to chatter about various fashionable 
topics, occasionally garnishing their conversation with an oath. 
This the worthy clergyman appears at first to wince at, but is im- 
mediately comforted by the reflection that profane swearing is the 
surest symptom of distinction ; in fact, the “‘ finery” of the women 
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‘threw a veil over any grossness in their conversation.” At last 
matters come to such a point that Thornhill openly proposes to 
make Olivia his mistress. This rather scandalizes her father; he 
makes an effort, however, to “‘suppress his resentment,” and reads 
the Squire a. lecture upon family honour—regretting, almost im- 
mediately afterwards, the ‘“ warmth ” with which he has spoken. 
To this the Squire replies by an observation which rather enhances 
his offence, and a severely virtuous conversation ensues, at which 
Thornhill is so deeply affected that he requests the vicar to engage 
in prayer. 

From this time forward, thesgirls go from bad to worse. Nothing 
is too vulgar, too ridiculous, too outrageous for them todo. They 
fall easily into the schemes of Thornhill, and it is at last arranged 
that they shall be sent to town with the two demi-reps, who pass 
under the names of Lady Blarney and Miss Skeggs. From this 
catastrophe, however, they are saved by the intervention of 
Burchell, a copy of whose letter to the intending kidnappers of so 
much simplicity, innocence, and virtue, falls into the vicar’s hands. 
Now nothing could be clearer than this letter, and we defy a child 
of ordinary intelligence to misunderstand its import. Yet so com- 
plete is the fatuity of the parson and his whole family that it 
appears to them ‘“‘ one of the vilest instances of unprovoked ingrati- 
tude’’ that they have ever met with, and the parson is entirely 
unable to account for it otherwise “than by imputing it to the 
desire of detaining his youngest daughter in the country, to have 
the more frequent opportunities of an interview.” While they are 
in this state of blind rage, “ruminating upon schemes of 
vengeance,” Mr. Burchell appears upon the scene, and Dr. 
Primrose, husbanding his indignation, offensively refers to a re- 
mark of Burchell’s as coming well from a man “ whose head and 
heart form a most detestable contrast.” On the copy of his letter 
being flourished in his face, Burchell not unnaturally denounces 
the conduct of the vicar in ‘‘so basely presuming” to break it 
open, adding, that the offence was a hanging matter. The scene 
ends in a storm of violent insult, and Mr. Burchell is driven from 
the house. 

Two incidents have meanwhile occurred, which, as they have 
some bearing upon the sequel, may fitly be mentioned here. Dr. 
Primrose and Moses, on two different occasions, are swindled by a 
disguised sharper named Ephraim Jenkinson, who, in each instance, 
robs his victim of a horse. This personage performs a leading 
part in the last scene of the comedy. 

Having deprived themselves of their only guardian by their 
outrageous treatment of Burchell, the vicar’s family now set to 
work in earnest to catch Thornhill for Olivia. No tricks are too 
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impudent, too bare-faced, to bring about this result. The hopes of 
having this notorious profligate for a son-in-law blind the vicar— 
according to his own refreshingly candid avowal—to all his imper- 
fections; while as to Mrs. Primrose, her husband tells us that she 
lays a thousand schemes to entrap him. She tells him that he 
and Olivia are very much of a size, and makes them stand up to- 
gether to see which is the tallest. Then she has the whole family 
painted—herself as Venus (!), Miss Olivia as an Amazon in a green 
joseph, and Miss Sophia as a shepherdess; while the pastor, in 
gown and bands, presents Venus with his books on the Whitsonian 
controversy. This incredible folly is crowned by the introduction 
of an additional figure into the picture, that of Thornhill as 
Alexander the Great ; a triumph which justifies the highest hopes 
of the ambitious mother. But by this time scandalous reports are 
beginning to circulate at the family’s expense, and no wonder. The 
idiotic vicar, however, refuses to be warned, and attributes the 
rumours in question to what he calls ‘‘ the malice of his enemies ”’ ; 
the enemies being his own neglected parishioners. Meantime a 
more serious anxiety makes itself felt. In spite of all the machina- 
tions of the vicar, his wife, and his daughter, Thornhill makes no 
proposals. This is a terrible mortification, and steps must be taken 
to bring him to book at once. We here approach one of the most 
detestable incidents in the story. There is a worthy farmer in the 
village named Williams, who has paid his addresses to Miss Olivia 
ever since they first arrived at the parsonage. Him they pitch 
upon as their decoy-duck, their cat’s-paw, their victim. Miss 
Olivia, duly instructed by her parents, proceeds to deceive 
Williams basely. In order to arouse the jealousy of Thornhill, 
and bring him to the point, she pretends to lavish all her tenderness 
upon this man, and, as her father says, acts the coquette to per- 
fection. Thornhill is visibly piqued, but makes no further sign ; 
and at last Olivia is driven to the desperate resort of formally 
engaging herself to Williams, and naming the wedding-day. Even 
this has, at first, no perceptible result; indeed, Thornhill discon- 
tinues his visits altogether. It is not until four days previous to 
the proposed marriage with Williams that the catastrophe takes 
place, and dramatic justice is vindicated by Olivia’s disappearance 
under disgraceful circumstances. 

Their plot having thus miscarried, the family are thrown into 
considerable distress. Mrs. Primrose, who has stuck at nothing to 
humiliate her daughter, and teach her the very worst lessons that 
@ girl could learn, now bursts into a torrent of abuse, ludicrously 
intermingled with the most pious exhortations; in one breath 
calling on the vicar to read her a chapter in the Bible, in another 
raving at Olivia as a vile strumpet, an ungrateful creature, the 
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vilest stain upon their family, who should never darken its “‘ harm- 
less doors’ again. Her husband more practically starts out in 
search of the fugitive, and, after a variety of adventures in which 
we need not follow him, finds her deserted, and listens to her con- 
fession. ‘It was Mr. Thornhill who seduced me,” says Olivia. 
This announcement causes the most intense astonishment to the 
addle-pated vicar, who up to that moment seems to have been 
under the firm conviction that the real villain was Mr. Burchell ! 
The next incidents follow each other rapidly. Olivia accompanies 
her father homeward, but remains at an inn for one night in order 
that the family may be prepared for her reception; the vicar 
reaches his house at midnight, and finds it in flames; the wife and 
children are rescued, but all their effects are lost; and then the 
news is broken of Olivia’s return. Mrs. Primrose receives her 
with a series of ungenerous taunts, but is soon silenced by the 
vicar, and in a few days we find them all under shelter again, 
thanks to the assistance of their neighbours, prominent among 
whom is that Farmer Williams they had used and abused so 
shamefully. Then comes the report that Thornhill is paying 
his addresses to Miss Wilmot, the young lady he had previously 
called a fright ; while, to make things pleasanter for Olivia, her 
mother actually insists upon her singing, for their entertainment, a 
song descriptive of her own disgrace ! 


When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds too late that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy, 
What art can wash her guilt away? 


The only art her guilt to cover, 

To hide her shame from every eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 

And wring his bosom, is to die. 

Conceive a person just sentenced to be hanged being forced to 
recite an Ode to the Halter for the amusement of his friends! 
Could refinement of cruelty in its grotesquest form go farther than 
in the case of this miserable girl, seduced, abandoned, and put to 
eternal shame, being thus compelled, by her own mother, to quaver 
this musical comment on her own infamy ? 

Just then the seducer drives up, and is very properly 
denounced by the father of his victim as a poor pitiful wretch, 
a liar, a vile thing, and so forth. Thornhill replies with an 
outrageous insult, and ;is thereupon stigmatised as a reptile; he, 
in rejoinder, calmly threatens to evict the parson for rent and to 
proceed against him for a forfeited bond, concluding with an invi- 
tation to the parson and Olivia to assist at his marriage with Miss 
Wilmot. Upon this he is desired to make himself scarce, and 
departs abruptly, vowing to be revenged. 
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Now occurs another of those little incidents which show the utter 
lack of anything like self-respect that characterizes Mrs. Primrose 
and her daughters. The Squire’s threat is put into execution the 
very next morning, and the women, in their agitation, positively 
implore the parson to “comply with” the seducer ‘‘ upon any 
terms,” even begging him “to admit his visits once more”! Is 
this an intentional travesty? Is Oliver Goldsmith a bitterer 
satirist of human nature than the author of ‘‘ The Houhynyms” ? 
The parson, however, has not fallen quite so low, and is marched 
off to jail in due course. We pass over his experiences in this 
place, and approach the climax of the story, which, for extrava- 
gance and monstrosity of conception, transcends anything we ever 
met with in the domain of serious literature. 

Dr. Primrose is visited in prison by the despised and flouted 
Burchell, who now reveals himself in his true character as Sir 
William Thornhill. All previous misunderstandings having been 
cleared up, and the baronet placed in full possession of his nephew’s 
villainy, the nephew himself arrives; and now mark what follows. 
Sir William receives him with a torrent of scathing invective ; the 
young man prevaricates and lies; exposure promptly follows, 
whereupon he sinks into a condition of abject surrender, fawns, 
cringes, grovels on his knees, and, “in a voice of piercing misery,” 
implores compassion. The uncle, meanwhile, treats him with 
withering scorn, calls him a viper, a stain to humanity, a wretch 
whose pleasures are as base as himself, and so on, over several 
pages. Certainly, no human being was ever reduced to so pitiable 
and contemptible a plight, or made to appear so thoroughly and 
hopelessly ridiculous, as the fascinating vanquisher of Olivia. 
Surely we may fancy them all congratulating themselves that the 
mock marriage she had undergone with so poor a cur was a mock 
marriage, and that while her own innocence of intent preserved 
her honour intact she would be henceforward safe from the misery 
of having such a husband! But no; Ephraim Jenkinson, the 
sharper, had been employed by the Squire to procure a sham 
licence and a sham priest. He turns out not to have done so, but, 
playing his master false, took care to get him the real articles ; so 
that Olivia is now tied for life to one of the basest and most pitiful 
scoundrels in creation. Let us see how the discovery of this 
terrible calamity is received. 


A burst of pleasure now seemed to fill the whole apartment; our joy even reached 
the common room, where the prisoners themselves sympathized, and shook their 
chains in transport and rude harmony. Happiness was expanded upon every face, and 
even Olivia’s cheeks seemed flushed with pleasure. To be thus restored to reputation, 
to friends, and fortune at once, was a rapture sufficient to stop the progress of decay, 
and restore former health and vivacity. But perhaps, after all, there was not one who 
felt sincerer pleasure than I. Still holding the dear-loved child in my arms, I asked 
my heart if these transports were not delusion. 
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So eestatic, indeed, is everybody’s joy, that Sir William Thornhill 
immediately insists upon Sophia marrying Jenkinson; a man who 
has been a common swindler, a sort of superior thimble-rig 
frequenter of fairs and inns, who has twice robbed the family of 
valuable property, and has never evinced the smallest wish 
himself to marry Sophia. The young lady very naturally and 
indignantly refuses, and Jenkinson has the satisfaction of being 
rejected, to his face, by a person he has never proposed to or 
probably even thought of. Then Sir William offers himself, and is 
accepted ; the vicar recovers the fortune he lost at the beginning 
of the book, and the story closes with a double wedding. 

Such, then, are the main incidents in a work of fiction which 
has probably gained for its author more praise than any other 
production of its size in the English language. Goethe says that 
its effect upon him was indescribable. ‘ That lofty and benevo- 
lent irony, that fair and indulgent view of all infirmities and 
faults, that meekness under all calamities, that equanimity under 
all chances and changes, and the whole train of kindred virtues,” 
proved, he says, his best education at a critical moment of his 
mental development. We need not travel further afield than this. 
Did Goldsmith ‘‘ write like an angel’’? Was he, in sober truth, 
a man of transcendent genius? He must have been, and that of 
the highest order. No inferior intellect could have achieved so 
wonderful a triumph as to win, for a work instinct with such 
ignoble import, grotesque improbability, and inverted morals, the 
enthusiastic admiration of Goethe, and the suffrages of the entire 
reading world. 


Freperic H. Batrour. 
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SOME CURIOSITIES OF IRISH FARMING. 


Ir is not a very novel remark that Irish agriculture falls short of 
perfection. Mrs. Lynn Linton, in her recent admirable pamphlet 
About Ireland, full of important and too generally ignored facts, 
has observed that ‘‘ farming could scarcely be more shameful in 
its neglect than it is,” that ‘‘ had the farming been better, there 
would never have been the poverty, the discontent, the agitation, 
by which Ireland has been tortured and convulsed.” Farming is 
undeniably bad in Ireland, and worse than it was ten years ago, 
thanks to the League ; but to anyone who knows what it was forty 
years ago, the improvement is astonishing. It is much to be 
wished that someone with the requisite knowledge and practical 
experience would write on Ireland such a book as the Duke of 
Argyle’s Scotland at It Was and as It Is. The change is at least 
as great in Ireland as in Scotland, and has been brought about in 
a much shorter time, within the recollection of men still living, 
and in the face of incomparably greater difficulties. But so great 
is the improvement that those who have been mainly instrumental 
in it get no credit, the former state of things having passed from 
memory, while among the priests and the agitators there are not 
wanting men with hardihood enough to declare that the change is 
for the worse. Materials for such a work exist, but in a scattered 
state, and not always easy of access ; in old estate-books, pamphlets, 
agricultural periodicals, and letters to newspapers, and would 
require much labour to bring together and arrange in a connected 
history. Meanwhile, I have gathered from the above sources a 
few facts which may serve to illustrate the condition of Ireland 
previous to the Great Famine. 

Roughly speaking, out of the total area of Ireland one-fourth is 
under cultivation, another fourth is bog, waste, and water, and the 
other half is permanent pasture. The same general proportions 
prevailed fifty years ago, except that there was rather more culti- 
vated ground and less pasture than now. The proportion of bog 
and waste was almost exactly the same, for though in the twenty 
years following the famine a good deal of land was reclaimed, 
some has of late been abandoned, as not worth tilling at present 
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prices, or gone back to bog from being boycotted. The full and 

exact agricultural statistics which are now given yearly did not 

exist fifty years ago, but we have some means of estimating what 

the sub-division of holdings must have been. In the present day, 

with a population of less than five millions, two-thirds of the hold- 

ings in Ireland are less than thirty acres, which is about as small 

a farm as can be cultivated profitably, if of average land and under 

ordinary circumstances. Fifty years ago the population was eight 

millions and a half, of which an even smaller proportion than at 

present were employed in manufactures. It follows that the hold- 

ings could have averaged little more than half their present size, 

and that the condition of what are now called the ‘“ congested 

districts ” was the rule, instead of the exception, over the greater 

part of the country. Frequently the land was held in rundale, as 

it is called; that is, was taken to be the common property of the 

inhabitants subject to rent-charge, and was divided afresh among 

them every year. At the rate the population increased, each man’s 

share was yearly lessened, and also yearly impoverished ; for it was 

worth no one’s while to cultivate properly under such circumstances. 

Nor were these the only evils, for as each household naturally 
wanted a bit of the best corn land, a bit of pasture, and so on, a 
holding too small in its total extent would consist of half a dozen 

scraps of land, lying here and there, some at considerable distances 
from others. Mr. Mahony, of Dromore, co. Kerry, an experienced 
agriculturist, who has published more than one pamphlet on the 
agrarian question, mentioned that when he first came in possession 
of his estate the pasture land was divided into such ridiculous 
morsels that it was impossible to tether a cow, lest her head, 
while grazing, should cross the invisible line dividing a neighbour's 
patch, but she must be held the whole time by a cord. Frequently, 
even then, her nose would be stretched across the boundary to- 
wards an attractive tuft of herbage, and then would follow out- 
cries and blows, and perhaps a fight and a chronic feud. Had 
Goldsmith’s oft-quoted line 

When every rood of ground maintained its man, 

been said of Ireland in the first half of the present century, it 
might have passed muster as the poetic description of facts, 
though the resulting comfort and prosperity of ‘‘ Sweet Auburn ”’ 
passes all bounds of the widest poetic licence. A peasant and his 
numerous family would have for their year’s maintenance the 
potatoes raised in their little patch (minus the load that was sold 
to pay the rent) and the milk of their half-starved cow. The 
potatoes did not always last till the following autumn, and famine 
fever was of yearly occurrence in districts where now it has never 
been heard of for many years. 
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Sub-letting was another great evil. If a large land-owner let a 
good-sized farm on long lease at a trifling rent, the lessee would be 
very likely to sub-let at an increased price, and live “‘ like a gentle-: 
man,” i.e. in idleness, on the difference, and very possibly the 
sub-lessee might do the same. Mr. Froude has said that at the 
beginning of this century, land was sometimes sub-let five andi 
six deep, and the rent which the wretched tenants at the 
bottom of the scale paid for their potato patch was enormous. The: 
‘middleman ”’ has not even yet disappeared from Ireland, though 
the abuse is very greatly diminished. 

A little book written in 1852 by Mr. W. Miller, an Edinburgh 
land agent, who had travelled a good deal in Ireland for the: 
purpose of settling Scotch farmers on land left vacant after the 
famine, speaks of the prevalence of sub-letting, and the injury to: 
the land which it involved. Mr. Miller observes that it was use- 
less for a landlord to make stipulations, for there was no keeping 
an Irish tenant to his contract. The owner might let a good-sized 
grass farm to one man, and at the end of the lease get it back 
cut up into innumerable patches, and each plot, however small,. 
surrounded by a huge bank and ditch, the land thoroughly ex- 
hausted, covered with little houses and mud hovels, and swarming 
with a pauper tenantry. The farm would be quite valueless, the 
wretched sub-tenants would have no means of paying rent, and 
then, probably, there would be a cool demand for compensation 
for the so-called improvements. Mr. Miller expresses his surprise 
at the forbearance of Irish landlords, “the most unjustly abused 
class of men in the world,” he says (this in 1852), who frequently 
yielded to demands that no British tenant would dream of making, 
and that certainly no British landlord would entertain for a 
moment. To what an extent these exorbitant claims were pushed 
is illustrated by a statement of Mr. Mahony, of Dromore, in a 
pamphlet published in 1880. 

In the year 1851 I came into possession of my estate. Old rentals in my possession 
show that, for many years previous to that date, there had been allowances (for sup- 
posed improvements) made to tenants at the rate of about £1,000 per annum. Yet, 


when I took up the estate, there was not one drain made by a tenant, not one slated 
house, not a perch of road, not a yard of sub-soiled land. 


In truth, the Irish landlords were unduly, one may say crimi- 
nally, easy and indulgent; and, as always happens, they got no 
gratitude for it at the time, and are paying a bitter penalty 
now. 

Mr. Miller speaks of the exhaustion of the land due to bad 
farming, and is again corroborated by Mr. Mahony, who has 
observed (Fortnightly Review, August 1886) that when Mr. Parnell 
spoke of awarding the landlords compensation at ‘‘ prairie value,” 
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he did not seem aware that it would be a long and expensive 
process to restore much of the pasture land of South Munster to 
prairie value, so greatly has it been deteriorated in the course of 
years, by taking out of it as much as possible while putting 
nothing in. But of all the destructive agencies at work, the 
worst was “land-burning,” a. full account of which may be found 
in a pamphlet called Help for Ireland, by Mr. Pilkington, an 
Irishman of forty-five years’ experience in agriculture and land- 
agency. Land-burning consisted in paring off the sod from the 
surface of grass land, burning it, and spreading the warm ashes 
over the land, by which means enormous crops were produced for 
three or four years, at the cost of subsequent barrenness, the 
fertilizing elements being volatilized and used up. It is scarcely 
remembered now that Ireland was ever a wheat-growing country, 
but for many years: previous to 1846 she annually exported to 
England large quantities of wheat, which was .considered the 
very best in the market. These magnificent crops were produced 
chiefly by land-burning, and when it ceased to be practised, wheat 
was no longer considered by Irish farmers as a paying crop, 
though down to 1875 its price in the Dublin market was higher 
than before. 

The process was thus carried out :—A farmer holding a grazing 
farm would advertise on the gates of the neighbouring chapels 
that such a field was to be let for land-burning at a specified rent, 
usually from £2 to £3 the rood. The field was marked out in 
squares of a rood each, and the patches assigned to the applicants 
by lot, so great was the competition, in spite of the enormous rent. 
The turf was then skinned from the surface by a peculiarly con- 
structed plough; the sods, when dry, piled up in the middle of 
each patch and burnt; the warm ashes spread over the soil, and 
potatoes planted. The farmer had only the trifling expense of 
the sod-paring, all else being done by the sub-tenant, so that for the 
first year he would clear £9 or £10 per acre on the average. The 
next year he would take the land into his own hands, and sow 
wheat, the yield of which on burnt land was very large. The 
third year he would let it out for potatoes again, at a somewhat 
lower rent; and the fourth year sow wheat again, all without 
manure or other care. By the end of the fourth or fifth year the 
land would be exhausted, and was left to lie waste till a skin of 
grass and weeds had formed over it, which could be pared off and 
burnt afresh. Mr. Pilkington gives details of a farm belonging to 
his father, which was treated in this manner, where the tenant 
cleared £2,300 in four years on a single field of thirty acres, after 
paying a rent of £3 5s. an acre, and all other expenses. After the 
whole farm had been treated in this manner, and been thoroughly 
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exhausted and made worthless, it was thrown back on the owner’s 
hands, and after having been carefully and expensively treated 
by him for many years, it now lets for the judicial rent of 29s, 
an acre, while a hundred years ago it fetched, as we have said, 
£3 5s. 

The loss and injury caused to Ireland by the reckless destruc- 
tion of her one source of wealth, of which the above is a specimen, 
is quite incalculable. The practice prevailed over all Ireland 
outside Ulster, with the exception of some of the rich pastures 
of Meath and elsewhere, to which it was happily found inappli- 
cable. Even now it is not unknown in Connaught, or was not 
a few years ago. There is no record of the first introduction of 
land-burning, but an Act was passed against it in the Irish Par- 
liament in 1744, which was subsequently amended and reintorced 
by others, both in Dublin and, since the Union, at Westminster. 
The gap between passing a law and carrying it out has always 
been considerable in Ireland; and in spite of Acts of Parlia- 
ment, Irish or Imperial, land-burning was at its very height in 
the early part of the present century, when the war prices for 
wheat in the English market, and the mad competition for land 
on the part of the rapidly increasing population, stimulated the 
greed of the farmers. It was for the head landlord to put the 
law in force, and it was not worth his while to take so dan- 
gerous a step if, as often was the case, the land was let three 
or four deep, and the tenant who held immediately of him had 
a very long lease at a trifling rent. If the owner did interfere 
to protect his property from ruin, he was held up to public 
odium throughout the country as an oppressor of the poor, and 
then would follow rioting, murder, outrages of all kinds, and 
then bloody retribution. 

Mr. Pilkington thinks that this fatal practice was the cause 
of the majority of the agrarian crimes committed in Ireland 
during the first half of this century, and mentions that an old 
labourer had told him that he had himself been privy to no less 
than forty-seven murders, all arising more or less directly out 
of land-burning. He remembers, too, that when he was a child 
six tenants were hung together on one gibbet for the murder of 
a neighbouring farmer, and how terrible was the feeling roused 
through the country by the execution. The money value of the 
losses caused by land-burning was the least evil attending it. 
Far more fatal was the legacy of crime, lawlessness, hatred, 
recklessness, disregard for the rights of others, which was stimu- 
lated by it, and afflicts Ireland to this day. Another great evil 
was the encouragement given to imprudent and very early mar- 
riages. A boy and girl still in their teens would take one of 
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the rood-plots for burning, plant their potatoes, and when the 
crop was ready to dig, put up a hovel of turf, or boughs plastered 
with mud, on the nearest bit of waste land, and there begin their 
married life. When the potatoes were all eaten, they had, of 
course, no means of subsistence whatever, unless to get another 
such plot somewhere in the neighbourhood. At the time of the 
famine, one-fourth of the total population were living in mud 
hovels, of which the whole plenishing was often a stool or two, 
an iron pot, and a couple of blankets; neither chair nor table, 
neither bed nor bedstead—in fact, rather fewer appliances for 
civilized life than might be found in an African kraal. So a 
population incapable of any profitable employment grew up and 
multiplied, while the fertility of the soil, on which their existence 
depended, was being steadily destroyed. 

Had any agriculture worth calling so existed in Ireland, land- 
burning must have destroyed it, for a farmer who ploughed, 
weeded, and manured, could not compete with one who did none 
of these things, but raised larger crops without them, indifferent 
to the approaching destruction of his land. The most elementary 
rules of cultivation were unknown, agricultural implements were 
few and of the most primitive description. The ploughs were 
mere logs of wood, shod with iron, which scratched the soil to the 
depth of only three or four inches, and the cart-wheels were solid 
discs of wood. Old men are still living, or were not many years 
ago, who could remember how the people left their work, and ran 
together to gaze on a spoke-wheeled cart when one appeared in 
the district for the first time. In the more remote districts even 
these clumsy appliances hardly existed. 

When Lord George Hill bought Gweedore in 1838, and began 
his experiments, there was but one cart and one plough in the 
whole district, with a population of 9,000, and only thirty-two 
rakes. A piece of sharpened wood, for planting potatoes and 
digging them, was the only implement possessed by the bulk of 
small tenants, though, no doubt, a spade or a rake could some- 
times be borrowed. Mr. Miller, in 1852, found that most of the 
labourers, though teachable, were quite ignorant of the use of the 
commonest tools. Weeding was a process scarcely ever thought 
of: ‘‘ You must push aside the weeds to see the crop,” says Mr. 
Miller; and manuring was an unknown art. It is no wonder, then, 
that we hear of turnips the size of ordinary potatoes, and potatoes 
the size of marbles, or even of land so utterly exhausted that it 
would not so much as grow weeds. When one of the Scotch 
farmers brought to Ireland by Mr. Miller had ploughed and 
cleaned a field properly, it was a sight for all the country round 
to come and gaze at; and when careful cultivation was repaid by 
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a fine crop of turnips, the amazement of the neighbours was 
unbounded. 

A quotation from the Dublin Agricultural Review for 1858 will 
show how slowly anything like decent cultivation came into 
practice. 

If it is true (and too true it is) as has been said, that ‘there is no field of culture 
in Ireland ”—and indeed the oases in our desert are few—as Irishmen we are called on 
to remove the stigma from our fair Isle, and give her soil that culture, the want of 
which is her blight and reproach. . . That our farmers are not deficient in the 
practical parts of potato growing and oat culture, is to be admitted, but their know- 
ledge should extend much further, and yet in these very crops is shown the want 
of culture in the abundance of weeds. Is anything greener or ranker in grass 
weeds than the potato ridges shortly after the tops of the potatoes are withered by the 
disease? Does not the oat stubble afford a pasturage, miserable as it is, to the un- 
fortunate cows who are condemned to browse upon it? What do the waste grounds 
show, with their bare earth covered but with poor weeds, and scarcely a blade of 
succulent herbage? Does not the difficulty of paying the labourers remunerative 
wages, does not everything around us say, our farmers want either knowledge or 
energy, and our lands want culture? 

An Irish M.P. remarked not long ago that the landlords had 
only begun improving within the last forty years. He did not 
state when the tenants had begun, but implied that it was much 
longer ago. The above passage is tolerable evidence that their 
improving left something to be desired less than forty years ago; 
and as a matter of fact, it leaves a good deal to be desired still. 
It is an everyday complaint among Irish landlords and agents 
that, more often than not, a farm is given up in a worse state 
than it was taken. Parnellite orators talk grandiloquently about 
tenants’ improvements, but if by good hap you are able to pin 
their exuberant eloquence down to hard facts, the improvements 
are apt to be confined to the huge banks and ditches with which 
Irish farmers in some parts still like to surround their fields, and 
which a good agriculturist would make it his first business to 
sweep away. These earthworks, which would doubtless be useful 
to impede the march of an invading army in days of chronic civil 
war, are usually described as fences and drains by those who 
would exalt their merits ; but the ditches, seldom having any out- 
fall, are useless for draining purposes, and in wet weather are 
often dangerous, while the waste of land is absurdly large, 
especially where the fields are small; and I have heard of a case 
where there were twenty-one such enclosures in a farm of thirty 
acres. With the exception of such work as the above, a tenant’s 
improvements are confined usually to building his own house, 
which he frequently makes a much better one than suits the size 
of the holding, and a style of cultivation which leaves the land 
worse rather than better than he found it. If he does any sub- 
stantial improvement, he is sure to claim an allowance for it, and 
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landlords have usually found it more economical to make the drain, 
or whatever else may be required, at their own expense instead 
of taking the tenant’s account of what he had done. A case was 
tried some years ago in Cork, which shows that the habit of 
making extravagant claims on the ground of alleged improvement, 
spoken of by Mr. Miller, is not yet extinct. A tenant surrender- 
ing a farm, which he had held for ten years, claimed about £2,000 
as compensation for improvements, and the landlord refusing to 
pay, the case was brought into court, where the following facts 
were proved. The landlord had advanced the tenant £500 to 
build a house, which he had done; but subsequently getting into 
difficulties through spending his time in politics instead of on 
his farm, he had sold fittings, doors, window-frames, everything 
that was saleable, leaving the house little better than a ruin. 
The farm had been neglected, so the drains had become choked, 
the fields boggy, the land as a whole worth many hundreds less 
than when the tenant took it. Several years rent were owing, 
amounting to about £400 in all. And, finally, the freehold of the 
farm in its then state was not worth above half the sum claimed 
as compensation. The case was tried in the ordinary court, and 
given against the tenant, the Land Courts not being then in 
existence, but had it been brought before one of these, I doubt if 
any person would undertake to say confidently how it would have 
gone, in view of some decisions that have been given of late years. 
The point of this affair, however, is the state of morality prevail- 
ing in the country, when an attorney and a barrister could take 
up such a case for a man notoriously insolvent, in the expecta- 
tion of getting their costs paid by the landlord, for otherwise it is 
clear that they would never have taken it up at all. The counsel 
claimed costs with the utmost assurance, but his claim was 
decisively refused. 

To return, however, to more strictly agricultural subjects. In 
no branch has there been greater improvement than in cattle- 
breeding, both in quantity and quality. The merits of the Kerry 
breed are now generally acknowledged, but only of late years have 
they had a fair chance. Fifty years ago, from semi-starvation 
and neglect in breeding, Irish live stock were most wretched. 
Much could not be expected of cows that were left to pick up their 
living among the oat-stubble, on the moor, or on the exhausted 
lands where a few poor weeds just struggled for their lives. Store 
cattle a year old fetched in the Dublin market £2 to £3 a head, or 
even less, and two-year-olds from £4 to £6, which is less than the 
prices two years ago, when there was such an outcry that the 
farmers could not live in the face of American competition. 
Milch cows were then from £6 to £10, and fat pigs from 30s. to 
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40s., prices which of late years have been nearly doubled. Better 
modes of farming, the cultivation of clover and root-crops, which 
were nearly unknown before the famine, and the introduction of 
better breeds from England by some energetic landlords, have 
made a wonderful change. 

Mr. Talbot Crosbie of Ardfert, Mr. Welsted of Ballywalter, 
and other gentlemen, became famous for their fine herds of short- 
horns, or their flocks of Leicester or Southdown sheep, and the 
benefit to Irish stock generally was very great. The Dublin 
Agricultural Review for 1858, speaking of Captain Bunbury’s Home 
Farm, in co. Carlow, says: 

Most pleasing it was to trace the influence which the stock of sheep, cattle, and 
horses has exercised over the neighbouring stock. Taking the Lisnavagh demesne as 
the centre of several concentric circles, the shape and symmetry of the stock in the 


different circles deteriorated in direct proportion to their distance from the centre. 
The same may be said of many other districts. 


From the valuable herd of Mr. Talbot Crosbie, 518 bulls 
were sold to different parts of Ireland during the thirty years 
ending 1880, besides 27 which were sent to England, America, and 
the Continent. It became the general ‘custom for landlords to 
keep a good bull, ram, or boar for the benefit of their tenants, and 
one of the evil effects of the land agitation and the Bill of 1881 
has been that the practice is now given up, and the consequent 
deterioration of stock is becoming quite perceptible, it is said, in 
many parts of the country. There is great reason to fear similar 
deterioration in all branches of agriculture, now that the landlords 
and their agents are powerless to insist on some degree of good 
farming, and the National League steadily discourages industry. 
It is readily admitted in Nationalist circles, though not often 
alluded to in England, that with careful cultivation on the part of 
the tenants the land would produce very much more than it does 
now; but if they were allowed to improve and thrive, what would 
become of the favourite stalking-horse of the agitators, Irish 
misery ? The experience of a Kerry landlord, Mr. Mahony of 
Dromore, already mentioned, may be quoted to show the enormous 
difference made by good cultivation. Some years ago he bought 
up a leasehold from a tenant, which he and his father had held 
for many years, and of which they had exhausted all the naturally 
fertile land by successive corn crops without manure. When in 
their hands it starved fifteen head of cattle. After being in the 
landlord’s own occupation for fourteen years, it carried fifty-three 
in good condition. The gross value of each cow’s produce in 
1879, an exceptionally bad year, was £12, and in 1880, a good 
year, £17. But such profit as this pre-supposes an amount of 
care and knowledge in cultivating the ground, tending the cattle, 
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and making butter, which cannot be looked for from the average 
small Irish tenant. 


One important cause of improvement must not be forgotten, the 
opening up of the country by the development of roads and rail- 
ways. It is needless to remark that there were no railways fifty 
years ago, but also there were very few roads worth calling so, 
except two or three great Government roads. The ‘‘ boreens”’ or 
cross country tracks were little better than water-courses, and 
scarcely practicable for anything on wheels. Mr. Bence Jones, in 
one of his letters to the Times some years ago, mentions that when 
he was young, it took a gentleman of his acquaintance a whole 
long summer’s day to go with a carriage and four horses thirty-five 
miles, from Cork to his own house, and at one ‘‘ bad bit ”’ the pea- 
sants all turned out to help get the carriage up the hill. Of course, 
such deficient communication made a great difference to the farmer 
between the price of his corn and cattle in Cork or Dublin and 
the sum he actually cleared. Since those days, great numbers of 
roads have been made, some by the Government, by way of relief 
works during the famine, some by county cess, and some by 
individual landlords. Mr. Mahony of Dromore, in the course of 
thirty years, made forty miles of road, and built nine bridges, at 
his own expense. A railway system has also been developed, and 
supplemented by steam tramways in many parts. But it should 
be noted that whereas in England the railways were made by 
associations of capitalists, who compensated the land-owners hand- 
somely for the ground they took, in Ireland the money for their 
construction was chiefly found by the land-owners themselves, 
and the ground, at least in many instances, given freely. The 
Duke of Devonshire made the railway from Fermoy to Lismore 
entirely at his own expense, besides furnishing £200,000 of the 
capital required to continue the line to Waterford. The late Mr. 
Kavanagh also gave largely to support the Bagnalstown railway 
in its early struggles, and many other similar instances of libe- 
rality might be mentioned. The late Sir Richard Musgrave 
bought a steamer, and ran it on the river Blackwater for twelve 
years at his own expense, for the benefit of the district, it being a 
yearly loss to him, and he also built several landing piers for it. 
After his death it was carried on for some years by a company of 
the neighbouring landlords, but being boycotted by the National 
League, in their usual zeal for the destruction of their country’s 
industry, it was discontinued last summer, to the great loss of 
tourists and the neighbourhood in general. Three years ago, Lord 
Leitrim attempted a similar enterprise, starting a steamer to ply 
on the Donegal coast. 
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I might say much about the various drainage works, carried on 
either by landlords or by the Government, by which hundreds of 
thousands of acres have been reclaimed, in swamps and river 
valleys. I might speak, too, of the good work done by the agri- 
cultural societies of which, in 1880, there was one in every county 
in Ireland, though, with very few exceptions, they are now destroyed. 
I only would ask, in conclusion, who are likely to carry out all that 
still requires to be done, when those who have effected the improve- 
ments are driven out of the country ? 


C. L. Cooprr. 
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[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion. ] 


Problems of Greater Britain. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe ‘“‘ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

May I be allowed space for a brief note on Mr. Courthope’s 
interesting article with the above title? What the writer says, and 
what he cites from Sir C. Dilke, on the subject of the defence of India, 
can hardly admit of criticism. It is indeed most important that Eng- 
lishmen should realise both the strength of India’s line of defence and 
the policy needed to complete it. But India is beyond the present 
scope of Imperial unity, which forms the main subject of this most 
suggestive and important essay. The main points on which Mr. Court- 
hope would enforce or amend Sir C. Dilke’s propositions are involved in 
questions of (1) Tariff, and (2) Defence. On (1) it is to be noted that 
he seems to charge Sir Charles with being impeded by “ an old-fashioned 
philosophy,” and with thinking that Great Britain may be kept apart 
from Greater Britain by an ignoble desire for cheapness. Now the idea 
of ‘‘ nobility” is not of the essence of the question ; but is Mr. Court- 
hope prepared to prove that the cheap food brought in by the repeal of 
the Corn Laws has not saved us from something like Civil War? How 
else can he account for the different condition of the country in the first 
half of the current century and the second? And is Political Economy 
nothing but dn old-fashioned philosophy? On (2) there is less difficulty. 
Mr. Courthope would have us “organize the vast and scattered forces 
which the principle of liberty has generated.” The aim is high and 
worthy. But the means proposed appear insufficient if not chimerical. 
He urges a revival of the power of the King in Council. Is he not 
aware that the gradual reduction of this power has been the continuous 
course of English History ever since the Normans and Saxons blended 
in a common nationality? A great people can hardly be expected to 
reverse the traditional policy of its whole history, or to surrender 
power acquired by the toil of centuries. What would seem suggested 
by experience is a senate of a similar kind to that of the United States 
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To a committee of the House of Lords might be joined an elective 
council composed of representatives of every province of the Empire 
(dependencies like India and Ceylon not included for the present), 
which should have power to assist, advise, and control the Cabinet in 
matters of Imperial politics and defence. This would be a revival, with 
due changes, of the magnum concilium of old; but it need not be an 
anachronism. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Jersey, June 1, 1890. H. G. K. 


Rabies and the Muzzling Order. 


To tHE Eprrors or tHe ‘“‘ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Will you kindly allow me to call Mr. Arthur Shadwell’s attention 
to one rather important point in connection with muzzling, which he has 
omitted to note in his excellent article on this subject ? 

Many persons who own dogs will not go to the expense of muzzles, 
or take the trouble to apply them. Some dogs also are very refractory 
to this species of restraint, and require training before they can be 
induced to wear them. This trouble many owners will not take, and 
the consequence is that a vast number of dogs, so long as the order is 
in force, are kept day and night in confinement, mostly upon the chain. 
Now the great majority of dogs which are supposed to be mad are 
merely suffering from acute disease bronght on by want of proper 
exercise, suitable food, and fairly comfortable surroundings, and it is 
clear that this class of cases is not likely to be reduced by any edict 
which tends to diminish their general well-being in any way. As Mr. 
Jesse has remarked :— 

‘‘ When a mad dog bites many people he sometimes quits scores for 
a long arrear of brutalities, insults, and oppression inflicted upon him by 
the baser or more ignorant portion of the human race. The hard blow, 
the savage kick, the loud curse, the vile annoyance, the insulting word, the 
starving meal, the carrion food, the shortened chain, the rotten straw, 
the dirty kennel, the bitter winter’s night, the panting heat of summer, 
the dull dreary years of hopeless imprisonment, culminate there ; the 
dog is driven mad, and the cup which man has poisoned man is forced 
to drink.” 


I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 


9, Park Row, Cuartes Bett Taytor, M.D. 
Nottingham. 
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Home Rule and India. 


To tae Eprtrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Mr. Haines has asked a question which none but an inconsiderate 
or ill-informed man would attempt to answer didactically. The English 
never did, properly speaking, conquer India; they came into a para- 
mount position by many processes, only one of which was conquest, 
and that in only a portion of the territory over which our influence 
now extends. Our supremacy in India is due far more to successful 
political manceuvres than to the brute force of conquest. It is, indeed, 
by dexterously utilizing the jealousies, antagonisms, and disunion of 
Indians, that we first secured, and have hitherto maintained, our 
proud position in India. We exist in India because, for various reasons, 
we retain the support of a preponderating section of the community 
there ; and, therefore, our power in reality rests, and always has rested, 
on the will of the people. In former times the preponderating influence 
in India was more or less powerful and antagonistic rulers; these, 
with our co-operation, have destroyed each other, leaving the fruits of 
conquest in our hands. The gradual settlement of the country caused a 
lively knowledge of the real basis of our position to fade from the 
official mind ; and acts of insolent injustice were committed against the 
representatives of the rulers whom our astuteness had reduced to a 
subordinate position. The result was the Rebellion of 1857. The 
childish story of the “‘ greased cartridges” and the ‘“ mutiny” may 
deceive the uninformed ; but Indians well know the nature of that con- 
flict, and so did the Government itself, for the Queen’s Proclamation of 
1858 completely ignored the “‘ army ” and the “‘ mutiny,” and addressed 
itself to the Princes and Nobles of India, and guaranteed the vested 
interests which before had been attacked, and solemnly conferred rights 
and privileges, the deprivation of which had caused the “ rebellion.” 

The policy pursued since the suppression of that rebellion has been 
one of creating supporters among the middle classes of India as a check 
on the Princes and Nobles. This has succeeded to a large extent, and 
the sway of England is more firmly assured now than it ever was 
before ; but it still rests, as it always did, on the contentment and 
support of the dominant factors of Indian society. The dominant 
factors are now the educated middle classes, whom we have raised up for 
the very purpose. Their support rests on the privileges which have 
been guaranteed and the solemn promises which have been made. If 
those promises are not redeemed we shall most surely be left to the 
tender mercies of the turbulent and ignorant classes; who will far 
more easily be guided to mischief by their educated countrymen, than 
induced to support the rule of faithless foreigners. 
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Thus the answer to Mr. Haines’s question is that we gained posses- 
sion of India by the help of the Indians; and if we wish to retain 
possession of India at all, whether for our own or for any other 
people’s advantage, we must continue to hold it by the help of Indians. 
Now that India is so far educated, that help can only be secured by 
keeping faith with the people, and conferring the rights and privileges 
which have been guaranteed, and which reason, equity, and even 
expediency itself demand. 

With respect to the latter part of Mr. Haines’s letter, I can assure 
him that there are no warlike races in India, either small or large, 
‘‘ who will never shine in the schools,” or who have not sense enough 
to understand the advantages of political freedom. No one is afraid of 
being ‘“‘swamped by universal suffrage,” for no one has, as yet, been 
silly enough to propose it. The Panjabis, the Sikhs, the Rajpits, and 
the Marathas, are the most warlike peoples of India, and they can all 
boast of crowds of intellectual and highly educated scholars. Their 
countries are dotted with colleges and educational institutions, besides 
literary and political clubs ; indeed, it is they who form the backbone of 
the Congress movement, and not the ‘ sheep-like peasants, timid 
traders,” &c. The Congress actually began among the Marathas, and 
its stoutest supporters are found among the Panjabis and Rajpits. I 
am in constant correspondence with a large number of these peoples, 
and therefore write with actual knowledge. By this very mail I 
received a letter from a brave old Rajpit, of 70 years of age, and an 
accomplished scholar. He tells me that, ‘ There is a general feeling 
amongst the natives here of dissatisfaction at the Councils Bill intro- 
duced by the Secretary of State. They are exceedingly desirous of 
having elected members for the Councils, for the nominated members 
are the creatures of Government, and not independent at all. It 
is hoped that the House of Commons will see the necessity of election.” 
It is evident from this that the warlike Rajpits want the same sort of 
conciliation as the ‘‘ cowardly, though clever, students.” Indeed, it is 
the ‘‘ sheep-like peasants, timid traders,” and ‘effete nobles” who 
support the mal-administration of irresponsible officials by time-serving 
subservience ; the warlike races, who are expected to ‘‘ fight shoulder to 
shoulder with us against the Slav,” are precisely those who are pressing 
for reforms through the Congress movement. It is the braver and 
stronger races who are now making their voices heard, and who are not 
contented with the present order of things. 

It is time that the swash-buckler fiction of holding India “by the 
sword ” received its coup de grace. We never did, or even attempted to 
do, so impossible a task; and that is why, as Mr. Keene pointed out in 
his article, we adopted the laws and practices of India, and, from the 
first tried to govern according to Indian ideas. We have never been in 
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a position to do otherwise. Any attempt to impose our law on the land 
would have been rapidly followed by the collapse of our authority. It 
is pleasing to national vanity to speak of ‘‘ the conquest of India,” and 
no Indian would wish to deny us the gratification; but to make the 
notion a basis of political action, and to shape our conduct as though 
it had been genuine fact, would be the rashest act of folly. Officials 
intoxicated with the sweets of office might recommend such a course; 
but officials never know when prudence demands an abridgment of their 
privileges. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Freperic Pincort. 


Sunday in Ireland under the Parnellites. 


To tae Eprrors or tHE ‘“ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Englishmen should allow large discount off the importance of the 
meetings held in Ireland by the members of the Parnellite League. The 
Parnellite press is in the habit of describing the collection of idlers 
gathered together to listen to the harangues of agitators as ‘‘ immense 
meetings,” ‘‘ splendid meetings,” ‘‘ thousands of people present,” and so 
on. The fact that the meetings are mostly held on Sundays consider- 
ably weakens the influence that can be attached to the assemblies, since 
the people on that day, being unemployed, attend for the sake of amuse- 
ment, and through curiosity, as well as under compulsion by the League. 
But, notwithstanding such aids to the collecting large numbers, it is 
utterly impossible for the meetings to be of the dimensions stated by the 
Parnellite journals, for even in the accounts most favourable to the 
Parnellite cause descriptions are frequently given of how the people 
rushed from one place to another to dodge the police. It is not probable 
that ‘‘ tens of thousands ” could successfully accomplish such a feat. 
Accounts are given of immense crowds having evaded the police, who 
were vainly searching the country for these Parnellite armies. The 
Parnellites, their speakers, and their press feel not any shame at it being 
proved that they are guilty of publishing gross exaggerations. 

Another matter worthy of the attention of those Englishmen who 
(even if they do not, as does Mr. Gladstone, read the lessons aloud in 
church) respect the Day of Rest, is the shameful use the Parnellites 
make of the opportunities afforded by the people attending their 
chapels to address to them violent and disloyal harangues. It should be 
noted that such outrageous conduct receives, in most instances, the 
sanction of the priests, who, in fact, frequently preside at the Sunday 
meetings. 
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The people attend the House of God for the purpose of worship, but 
as soon as the religious service is over, they rush out of the sacred 
building and take part in plotting the injury and ruin of their fellow- 
creatures. Persons are denounced at these Sunday meetings. Resolu- 
tions to boycott them are passed. They are ordered to surrender farms, 
or to cease working for some one person or other who will not subscribe 
to the League funds, or who in some other way has given offence to the 
League’s leaders or to the “ village tyrants.” 

Most of the mischief plotted in Ireland is arranged on Sundays, and 
the two Roman Catholic Archbishops (each of whom has encouraged the 
Plan of Campaign, which in a Papal Rescript issued on April 20th, 1888, 
was condemned by his Holiness the Pope as unlawful), have never once 
raised their voices against the evil that results from the Sunday gather- 
ings, but have sanctioned and approved of the part the priests under 
their control take in the proceedings, the consequences of which are 
often crimes and outrages. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
111, Lower Baggot Street, - Gerorce W. Rvuxton. 
Dublin, June 14, 1890. 


Remedial Legislation for Ireland and India. 


To tHe Eprtors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


Before proceeding farther with the proposed remedial legislation 
for Ireland, we should consider the results, for example, of the eighteen 
Acts of Parliament which have been passed with reference to the river 
Bann. Even one of these may suffice—that of 1844. The total ex- 
penditure under this Act was £263,000, of which £110,000 was charge- 
able to navigation works, with the further sum of £30,000 in the main- 
tenance thereof. The outlay on the drainage department was £158,000, 
but this was of little avail, as the fall of 114 inches per mile from the 
outlet of the Lough for fifteen miles was neutralized by a second weir, 
together with locks for navigation. The weirs and locks in the course 
of the Lower Bann obstruct the drainage of about 25,000 acres of ex- 
cellent land. When floods occur, in very many dwellings there are 
several feet of water, and large salmon have been found in such houses 
on these occasions. As might be expected, misery and disease follow 
such floods. The designing engineer reckoned upon a maximum dis- 
charge of 400,000 cubic feet of water per minute from the Lough, but 
the actual maximum—owing, it is alleged, to better rural drainage—is 
800,000 cubic feet. 
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The navigation was attempted by four companies in succession, but, 
like similar navigation on the Shannon, was a commercial failure, and 
ceased in 1878. It would be wise, perhaps, to consider the propriety of 
clearing away the weirs in the Bann, and thus lowering the level of the 
waters ; the deepening of the bars in the river would assist still further 
in keeping down the flood level. The removal of the weir at the exit 
from the Lough would lower the level of discharge by four feet. There 
is an eel weir also near by, which has intercepted some 30,000 cubic 
yards of sand. The fisheries on the river should be benefited by the 
removal of the massive stone weirs. It was part of the original scheme 
to utilize the water-power of the river at the weirs, but that has failed 
also. 

The British taxpayer has been burdened by such foolish expenditure 
as has been mentioned, and the local residents still more largely. The 
main object in keeping up the level of the Lough was to connect the 
four canals abutting upon it with the mythical navigation of the Lower 
Bann, but that being exploded, these canals could be quite easily 
adapted by locks to a lower level by a few feet. 

The position of local drainage may be shown by a resolution passed 
at a meeting held in Portadown in 1877, at which the five counties 
concerned were represented :—‘‘ That on the faith of the effectiveness 
of these drainage works, a very large district of country formerly lying 
partially waste has been reclaimed, tilled, and built over, and, in many 
parts, thickly peopled; and this meeting regards with the most serious 
apprehension the loss to the community consequent upon the said yearly 
and increasing inundations of such an immense area of productive 
land, and the intense sufferings of its inhabitants, seriously aggra- 
vated as they have been by the disastrous floods of the present 
year.””* 

I have taken the liberty of suggesting methods of relief from flooding, 
but a do-nothing policy is better than throwing good money after bad. 
We are told that the majority of the Irish people are fools, but we have 
it on equally good authority that the British people are “ mostly fools.” + 
There has been about £1,000 per annum of taxation for forty years on 

account of these abortive works, and the much greater part fell upon 
those who would have received no benefit either from the drainage or 
“navigation, even though the works had been successful. The Irish 
people would neither be gratified nor benefited by a renewal of this 
policy, nor should the British tax-payer favour the proposed legislation. 
As for light railways, many are now paying an extra rate of 2d. in the 


* A meeting was held at Portadown this month, protesting strongly against the 
proposed Drainage Bill. 

+ Lord Melbourne said, fifty years since, “The Irish people are not such damned 
fools as the English people are.” 
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£ on the ratable value of their holdings for lines that are of no service 
to them. 

The legislation that would afford traffic for railways and prosperity to 
Ireland is the abolition of the gold standard, so far at least as to 
permit a much larger use of silver at its natural value, and this would 
be the more desirable as it would be equally beneficial to Britain. The 
present scanty supply of gold does not enable the banks to issue notes 
so as to maintain the requisite currency. Silver coins, larger by one 
sixth, would strengthen our bank reserves, and justify the issue of the 
requisite notes. The paid-up capital of British and Irish banks is 
nearly £70,000,000, or £2 per head of population. That of the 
Australian banks is £22,000,000, or £6 per head. This may account 
for the rise in the value of landed and house property there, while 
there has been a heavy fall in Britain. Our banks should have a much 
larger capital, and a large reinforcement of specie in silver. The 
Australian banks, taking ten at random, pay an average dividend of 
12 per cent., which should satisfy shareholders, while their customers 
are well contented. It would be ridiculous to expect prosperity in these 
kingdoms with the same amount of note circulation that we had in 
1844, seeing that the population has increased by one-third in Britain 
while the trade per head has increased four-fold from 1840-80. A 
corresponding shipping is required for this trade, and the necessary 
currency to carry it on. If the currency is deficient, prices fall and 
profits vanish. Land may become unsaleable, and go out of cultivation, 
while the labourers are in distress. 

Strikes seem to have originated with the surplus labour which was 
driven into London, but the natural result thereof will be the absorption 
of the capital from which the wage fund is supplied. The higher wages 
and shorter hours which are claimed will disable our manufacturers from 
competing in foreign markets. 

As regards India, we could effect an immense saving of resources by 
not only making the silver currency of both countries of proper intrinsic 
value, but also identical and equally current in India and Britain. The 
Australian mints coin gold for Imperial use, and the Indian mint should 
have the like privilege in the case of silver, under proper restrictions. 
Owing to the use of the same currency, Australians can get cash for 
their wool, for example, less 1 per cent., by depositing the bills of lading 
with the bank, but the Indian producer must submit to a discount of 
30 per cent. We should have in our silver currency a common denomi- 
nator, and though there would still be a limited discount against silver, 
75 per cent. of the present loss might be thus averted. The gold stan- 
dard should be maintained, with silver as a subordinate standard, as the 
supply of gold is most inadequate. I have endeavoured to show, through 
your indulgence, that the proposed renovation of our British silver would 
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cost 2} millions sterling, and that, though the Indian silver currency would 
require £20,500,000, this could be raised by a 8 per cent. loan extend- 
ing over fifty years. The annual payment of £802,000 for that term 
would cover principal and interest, thus obviating the present loss of, 
say, £10,000,000 per annum. 

We are told that half-crowns are now being coined surreptitiously, of 
the standard fineness, and put into circulation, which may tend to a 
proper consideration of the subject. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
C. W. 


P.S.—Mr. W. J. Hodges says: ‘‘ As the issue of coinage is vested in 
the State, so should the issue of notes that are substituted for coin.” 
We find, however, that French assignats were issued so largely that 
they were worth only 1 per cent. of the face value. Argentine, and 
also Haytian, dollar notes have been worth only 3d. in specie and Bank 
of England notes, when not convertible, fell to 25 per cent. below par. 
Argentine notes, with a State credit, combined with an amount of paid- 
up capital, have been worth, quite recently, less than one-third of their 
face value. ‘‘ Increase of revenue without Extra Taxation,” seems to be 
quite as reliable as a source of income as the proposed nationalization 
of the land. It is vain to expect a sound currency without a metallic 
basis. The State is heavily burdened in these times without being made 
responsible for our banking business. 


Noble Women in Novels. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHE ‘“ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


It is slightly astounding to be informed that the mantle of Sir 
Walter Scott or George Eliot has fallen on no one in these days of 
literature. Graceful Dorothy Forster, with your modest dignity and 
sweet womanhood ; stolid John Kidd, with your shrewd wit and manly 
courage—are you quite forgotten in this restless age of masculine 

--women and unchivalrous men? Surely, with no slight to Mrs. Lynn 
“Linton’s paper, I may at length draw attention to the great powers of 
imagination displayed in these great writings. 

Picture after picture rises in one’s mind on thinking of Mr. Black- 
more’s humorous tragedy. I say humorous, because, with one or two 
exceptions, one fairly laughs at the most tragic incidents. John Kidd 
chucking the Doones about like ninepins—one goes through the window, 
another through the door, as the great John, like a protecting giant, 
saves his Lorna. Lorna shivers in terror, but no doubt she feels salva- 
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tion in her stalwart lover’s presence. Then the final onslaught on the 
Doone valley has a ludicrous passage in old Carver Doone being dis- 
covered by the worthy John, slinking away on all fours—like a sheep 
he appeared with his flowing white hair. One of the most beautiful 
pictures in the book, is where John, when a boy, climbs the slippery 
water-course in search of leeches, and reaches the home of the Doones, 
where for the first time he sees the lovely Lorna. The bashful boy and 
the queenly little girl, who accepts his admiring worship with dignified 
shyness, with the background of fresh spring suggested by the primrose, 
makes a scene that lingers in the memory with pleasant colours. 
This powerful novel is strangely free from pathos. A ludicrous touch 
in the horrors depicted makes laughter banish tears, and comedy 
pushes the tragedy aside. In this it contrasts greatly with Dorothy 
Forster—there tragedy brims over with pathos. Even the scenes 
which are full of delicate humour have an element of sadness, and 
remind one that— 
We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not ; 
Our sincerest iaughter 
With some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 

John Kidd’s humour is like himself, full and round, with no edge to 
refine it; while Dorothy, with her sweet womanly nature, refines all 
she speaks of with purity of feeling. This touch of pure refinement 
especially belongs to woman ; so Dorothy is, as it were, the type of the 
influence women ought to exercise in every age. It seems to me that 
in this enlightened age women are selling their birth-right for a false 
ideal. Pope says that woman is but ‘a softer man.” This is just what 
women in this day are becoming—softer men ; losing the sweet grace of 
womanhood; gaining the hardness of character which men possess, 
without their greatness. 

This is what woman is struggling to do—to undermine her influence 
over men; to coarsen herself, to make herself the laughing-stock of 
minds not utterly devoid of common sense; to take love from her life, 
to make it ugly, with no touch of beauty. Truly it is a noble ambition 
this—to play the part of ‘‘ a softer man,” to cast away the noble birth- 
right of womanhood. Education should tend to make a nobler woman, 
not a composition of both sexes in one. Like Dudley Warner, I like not 
the mixture. 

It is passing strange that woman should give up her influence over 
man for the sake of an imaginary equality. A woman can influence 
those around her in many ways, which, though unnoticed, unknown to 
the outside world, has a powerful effect on it. This influence she 
loses when she tries to be a man. If a woman enters into the bustle of 
the world’s workers, surely this is no reason for losing the birthright 
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of her sex. Woman, unalloyed, strong in her purity, strong in her in- 
stinctive reticence, is a powerful factor for good. Woman, attempting 
to be a man, weak in her pushing self-assertion, unblushing in her 
shameless words, with nothing womanly left but the name, is a ghastly 
spectacle, doing deep injury to the noblest instincts of human nature. 
I have read more utterly degrading theories expounded from a woman’s 
pen than I have ever done from a man’s. Women push their theories 
to the verge of lunacy, seeming to be utterly incapable of realising 
their practical impossibility. 

Inequality is a necessity of love, for love must either protect or be 
protected. Destroy all inequality, make a humanity of balanced units, 
fed with the pleasures of intellectual animalism, you will see the earth a 
hell, lower than ever described by medieval pen. 

It does seem as if the world is reaching its end, there are so many 
marks of second childhood visible. In all seriousness, it will be a better 
fate to be deprived of light and heat, than that nothing should be left to 
people the earth but men, of various degrees of intellect and physique. 
For this is what it comes to; we are going to have the race composed 
of men. ‘‘ My prophetic soul,” it is a prospect that appals the imagi- 
nation ; there will be no imagination then, for hard facts will reign 
triumphant and men will cease to love. 

There will be no love without true women, no soft touches to freshen 
this working-day life, no hallowed homes where children gather round 
the mother’s knee; where the wealth of love is rich and full, where the 
battle of life seems to be holding a truce and the noise of the world is 
shut out. There are still homes in England where marriage is regarded 
as a sacred bond, where children are held as a sacred trust, to train in 
the service of God. Strange that such relics of barbarism still linger in 
our land, strange that the cleansing tide of Agnosticism has not swept 
such dark places from the earth. Oh that women would value their 
birthright of womanliness so deeply that they would give up life sooner 
than lose it ! 

Then would education bring no dangers to them; the painful neces- 
sity of being themselves bread-winners would not coarsen them or make 
them manlike, for they would guard the sacred inheritance of their 
woman’s nature as a trust from God, given them to soften the hard 
outlines of life. Love! This is what woman, in mad jealousy of man, 
is throwing from her. Love, that makes the saddest life bearable ; love, 
that with its redeeming power touches the coarsest nature; love that 
enhances all that is good, that ameliorates all that is bad in this mon- 
grel world. Love that rests with the soft light of hope on this earth 
of ours, until we strain our ears to listen for the glorious life beyond, 
and seem in the full happiness of love’s willing service to feel already 
the fulness of the new creation. But I forget that I am writing in the 
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nineteenth century. I must be dreaming myself back in the dark ages 
of Christianity. Pardon, readers, one does sometimes love to dwell on 
a glorious dream, before one wakes to a dead reality, even though it be 
clothed with the rich splendour of Agnostic perfection. I must confess 
I am still one of the dreamers in this stern world of prose. I fear, too, 
that I shall dream on until death tells me more of the Unknown than 
even the wisest Agnostic whose star ever rose on this benighted earth. 

I have wandered far from Dorothy Forster, but it isin Mr. Walter 
Besant’s pictures of women that one finds the true place which they 
should occupy in this rough world. There is, as far as 1 am aware, no 
masculine touch to disfigure any of this author’s heroines, neither is 
there any earthiness in his pictures of Love. When Mr. Walter Besant 
touches on the most difficult subject to handle which the life of man 
presents, he never repels. In this his writing is in marked contrast to 
George Eliot’s. When the latter wrote on what seems to have been her 
favourite subject, the sickening touch of sensuality dragged all passion 
down to revolting animalism. A pure mind takes the spark of heavenly 
love from passion, fanning it into a flame which burns and cleanses 
from animal selfishness. Mr. Walter Besant’s writing always leaves 
the mind with fresh, clean remembrances. It never enervates, it never 
leads to introspection, that maudlin refuge of weakness. 

Lorna Doone is a woman to grace a man’s house; Dorothy Forster is 
a woman to guide man to God: to make him feel the beauty of pure 
love ; to make him feel that heaven is not entirely banished but lingers 
still on earth. Lorna Doone and Dorothy Forster—tragedy and comedy, 
humour and pathos. What pleasant times the names call up of happy 
laughter and thrilling interest. With earnest intent to read and think 
must honest John Kidd and sweet Dorothy Forster be studied. They 
are not meant for scant courtesy and shallow attention. Worthy John 
means you to listen to his homely wit with your own collected, not with 
it wandering to the end of the book before you are half way through the 
volume. If you skim these books you will not care for them; they are 
not intended for such treatment, and resent it by ceasing to interest so 
shallow a reader. Read and love them; you will be repaid in enjoy- 
ment. You will be left with a pleasant taste, the flavour of which will not 
soon leave you. There are books which brace and invigorate the mind ; 
there are others which leave one mentally sick, longing for a moral 
bath. What a pity a bath for the mind cannot be invented. It would 
be a great relief to have a good wash with plenty of soap after the 
reading of certain literature which shall be nameless. If Mrs. E. Lynn 
Linton has not read these gems of English fiction, she has lost a great 
pleasure. No doubt when she does read them, her opinion of modern 
literature will be less severe, being tempered with admiration for these 
exceptions to her rule. Admiration is more pleasing than criticism ; it 
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opens the mind, and makes one humble. I would rather believe in a 
dream than live in a world of ugly prose, but—Chacun a son goitt. 
I am, Gentlemen, 


Very sincerely yours, 
F. Nevitwez. 


The Case for the Tithe-payer. 


To tHe Eprrors or tue ‘“ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

The writer of the paper on the “ case for the tithe-payer ” seems 
to have forgotten Sir Jas. Caird’s deliberate statement as to the 
immense sacrifices made in 1836, and afterwards, by the tithe-owners, 
Let me recall a fact or two. 

1. Beef and mutton, &c., are almost twice as costly now as they were 
in 1836. 

2. For many years the tithe-payers got extravagant prices for corn, 
but I never heard that they voluntarily paid to the tithe-owners a penny 
beyond the legal dues. 

8. The extent of land in Essex, &c., that is out of cultivation is 
grossly exaggerated. I live in Essex, and I drive about a good deal, 
and have not yet seen any such land. 

4. On Wednesday I attended the Agricultural Show at Chelmsford, 
and there saw signs of nothing but prosperity. More horses than ever 
were exhibited, and crowds of farmers with wives and daughters graced 
the grand stand. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours truly, 
A TrrHE-owneER. 
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